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ART AS KNOWLEDGE 


Carl H. Hamburg 


Be UNDERSTAND art as knowledge, to think of one in terms of the 
other, would seem to require specification of a set of characteristics that could 
justly be applied and predicated to both. To avoid turning the “‘art as know!- 
edge’’ theme into an “‘art is knowledge”’ identity, we must be content with the 
thesis that only some and not all of the defining elements of art can be intelli- 
gibly correlated to elements going into the definition of knowledge. By neither 
attempting to prove that art is the same as knowledge, nor that it can do better 
or worse what, e.g., scientific knowledge is supposed to be able to do, we are 
relieved from having to proceed from too tight a definition of either enterprise 
or to end up with definitions of such vast generality that nothing—except 
possibly one’s own conciliatory efforts—will remain distinct. 

To understand art as a type of knowledge, it will neither do to equate both 
nor, indeed, to create between them an opposition so radical as would befit, 
if at all, only the highest formal achievements of theoretical knowledge on one 
side, and the lyric cry on the other. In what follows, we will not enlarge 
upon all the things that art is not, nor shall we add another to the many 
compilations of all the things that art is. Instead, we will point to the common 
ground occupied by what, in actual usage, has been understood by art and 
knowledge. 

If ‘art as knowledge’’—then, as knowledge of what? As knowledge of 
something other than the piece of art itself ? If so, we are committed to a re- 
ductive analysis, a quest not so much for what we know im the arts, but 
through them. If art as knowledge of a special kind, what could we possibly 
mean by this expression? Surely, art is art, and not knowledge; if it is to be 
neither the same as knowledge, nor opposed as utterly different from knowl- 
edge, if it is not even considered as reductively yielding, through an artistic 
medium, knowledge of a non-artistic subject matter, as what sort of knowledge 
is art to be conceived? At worst, to speak of “art as knowledge” would just 
seem to shift the problem of distinguishing the two by requiring new dis- 
tinctions between the theoretical and artistic meanings of knowledge. At best 
—and from this assumption we shall proceed—such shift in terminology 
emphasizes a continuity, an embracing of the arts as comparable to other 
modes of human understanding. 
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Academic man, it has been observed, comes in schools. Thinkers, and 
writers, in the field of aesthetics are no exception to this rule. And as there 
are different schools of thought, there are also different definitions of art 
to be found in the many volumes written on the subject. Such broad terms 
as “significant form,” ‘‘qualitativeness,” “‘intrinsicness’” and others have 
usually done service for definitory purposes. To argue, as we propose, for art 
as a ‘‘mode” of knowledge, would seem to confront us with the following 
situation: we should either start out from a tight definition of knowledge and, 
upon emphasizing its superiority to other definitions offered, proceed to show 
how nicely it also accommodates all that the arts have ever claimed to be 
and do; or, again, we could avoid much argument by formulating both art 
and knowledge in terms so general and lofty, bathing them in so rich a glow, 
that nothing, except possibly one’s own good will, would stand out distinctly 
any more. However, we shall try a somewhat different procedure. Instead of 
starting from ad hoc definitions, we will point our argument by indicating 
the common ground implied by the very dichotomies that have been appealed 
to by those who, time and again, have perpetuated not so much a meaningful 
distinction but an isolating separation between science and art. 

1. Perfect-Imperfect Knowledge. In these terms, different thinkers have 
at different times distinguished the artistic from the scientific enterprise. The 
underlying assumption here is that the “true nature of reality’’ is somehow 
known and, depending upon what it is taken to be, it will either be the arts 
which, in approximating the essential features of this “reality,” will be more 
“perfect’’ a means for that end than the sv.znces, or vice versa. Thus, given a 
Platonic realm of ideas, or a universe of mechanical or electrodynamic laws as 
expressing the basic structure of reality, it will be science, and not the arts, 
which must appear as the more perfect vehicle to take one there. Starting 
with the concept of a living, dynamic and “irrational” universe, expressed, 
e.g., in the philosophies of Schopenhauer, Schelling, Nietzsche and Bergson, 
it will be the arts, rather than science, which promise a more perfect appre- 
hension of its essential features. “It is the beginning of all poetry’’—writes 
Schlegel—'‘to abolish the law and method of rationally proceeding reason, 
and to plunge us once more into the ravishing confusions of fantasy, into 
the original chaos of human nature.’’ For Bergson, too, the unique grasp 
conceded to art is implied in his valuation of intuition as capable of pushing 
beyond the symbols which, like the veil of Maya, stand between the “rational” 
thinker and live, dynamic reality. Philosophies of art, oriented around 
privileged reality-concepts—be they mathematical, physical, religious or bio- 
logical—will, of necessity have to put varying emphases upon sometimes art, 
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sometimes (scientific or philosophical) knowledge as the more perfect routes 
to the “‘really real.” With the contemporary emphasis upon “experience” (as 
being equally open to artistic as well as to scientific interpretations) and of 
“culture” (as comprehending science as well as artistic and other endeavors 
as of equal status), philosophers have, of late, preferred to think of reality as 
(culturally) equally “real” in all the aspects in which human minds have 
been able to experience it. It has become quite pointless, therefore, to classify 
at this time either the arts or the sciences as respectively perfect or imperfect 
modes of knowing the real as such. 

2. Emotion-Reason. In this version, art, instead of knowing all, now 
knows nothing at all. Far from reaching knowledge of a profeund or intimate 
type inaccessible to the sciences, art as emotion is entirely divorced from 
inquiries into what is ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘probably true” about this world. From Plato 
to Tolstoy, the arts have accordingly been charged with infecting or disturb- 
ing our emotions. More recently, the positivists have pointed the issue by con- 
trasting the arts as emotive utterances or ejaculations from science as the body 
of verifiable propositions. In some people's minds this has taken the form of 
asserting that the arts are after emotions—and the sciences after truth. And 
yet, such a science as psychology will contain verifiable propositions, state 
“truths” about emotions (among other things )—and there are some art-forms 
in which even the sober striving after truths can be dramatized and thus be 
made emotionally more significant. It is useful to remember: 1) that, as 
subject-matter, emotions are dealt with in both science and art. Neither has 
a monopoly on them, or any other topic, for that matter; 2) that, as states of 
mind, emotions inhabit the scientist as well as the artist even though the 
mere “having of emotions’’ neither disqualifies the former nor distinguishes 
the latter. For our purpose, it is to be kept in mind: 


a) that having emotions and articulating emotions are two different 
affairs ; 

b) that the arts, while they may be “infecting’’ emotions sometimes, 
more often clarify and intensify them; 

c) that artistic appreciation is less a matter of having, than of realizing 
the meaning and impact of, emotions; 

d) that expression of emotion, if it is to be artistic, implies structure and 
as such becomes comparable to other symbolic forms of expression. 


3. Imagination-Concept. Much has been made of this undeniable distinc- 
tion between the sober, conceptual structures of (theoretical) knowledge on 
one hand and the remarkably fluctuating creations of artistic imagination on 
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the other. On this alternative, there is no chance again for art really to 
“know” anything. To “imagine things” has become synonymous with being 
ignorant of them. The ‘‘imaginative’’ is too easily identified with the “imagi- 
nary’—and both are dismissed as “anthropomorphic” and unfit for any 
serious “objective” study of things. And yet, the ‘anthropomorphic’ is still of 
very real concern, if only to the anthropos; if it imposes a perspective, a 
slant—so does all the perspective conceptualizing of our sciences which 
operate on various levels of abstraction for various purposes of generalization. 


“Forget the abstractions ‘science’ and ‘art’ and all the high talk about them, watch 
the individual scientist and artist at work, and they look more alike than either is like 
any other worker. The artist, too, is a ceaseless experimemter, and his artistry is as 
rigorous a discipline as a scientific inquiry. . . . Nor are utterly different faculties 
involved in this process. The scientific mind is not a mere logic-grinder, turning out 
truths with remorseless precision. It, too, feels its way, has flashes of insight, leaps to 
conclusions . . . although the final experimental test is all-important—what is tested 
is a hunch, an inspiration, a dream. All the great scientific theories are great imaginative 
feats.” (Herbert Muller: Science and Criticism, 257.) 


4. Fiction-Fact. This is another popular form of the above ‘“Imagination- 
Concept’’ polarity between the arts and sciences. It is just as easy, of course, to 
reduce the ‘‘fictional”’ to the “false,” as it is to think of the “imaginative” as 
merely “imaginary.” If so reduced, imagination is said to lead to fiction, while 
concepts alone refer to facts. The separation between art and science again has 
been so overstretched as to have become stultifying. Actually, this version 
operates from an ideological basis that has since been abandoned. Philosophers 
of science since Vaihinger and Duhem have made explicit a good many of the 
fictional elements involved in scientific fact-“finding.” On the other hand, 
the arts have often proven the only medium by which to get close to certain 
aspects of the hard factuality of human experience and existence. We have 
already listed comparable traits: both knowledge- and art-makers experiment, 
impose a discipline on their respective activities, explore, make hit-and-miss 
trials. Neither employs essentially different faculties. Both imagine, articulate, 
formulate and construct. Let us add that they also start with the same data. No 
matter how far the theoretical scientist soars from the level of sensory per- 
ception, from it he takes off and to it he must return—if it is verification of 
his construction he wants. Nor is the artist in so different a position. No 
matter how far one feels transported, inspirationally touched or lifted “‘out 
of this world,” the artist's appeal is still to and through the senses. Both 
scientist and artist use senses to make sense, both start with some ‘fact’’— 


and arrive at an interpretation of fact (accessible to all, many or few)—not 
at fiction. 
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5. Passivity-Activity. Like its predecessors, this popular alternative too 
has its feet firmly planted in mid-air. Whatever plausibility it possesses is de- 
rived from its appeal to what are indeed different emphases in both enter- 
prises. But such shadings in emphasis should not be frozen into criteria of final 
opposition. If knowledge is, admittedly, an “‘activity’’ of some specific kind, 
its function is still the “settling’’ of doubt. However active, dynamic, evolu- 
tionary or revolutionary, science still aims at determinations that will, for a 
while, suspend conflict and further research activity in a given subject-matter. 
While this may ultimately be a matter of temperament, it seems difficult to 
divorce altogether contemplation as a genuine phase of either scientific or 
philosophical thinking. It is just as difficult, if not impossible, to account for 
works of art as either issuing in or appealing to a merely contemplative, passive 
and receptive mind. Such disinterested—yet rapt—attention may be one 
isolable feature in artistic creation or consummation. However, such a phase 
must in the end be abstracted from the full context of art-appreciation which 
is characterized by much inner movement and conflict-solvings (conscious or 
not) by which one feels and thinks oneself through in an esthetically strong 
experience. However materially “disinterested,” an ‘‘interest’’ or “concern” of 
some kind is alive in art-production and appreciation. Yet interests involve 
conflicts even though, as Eliseo Vivas remarks, “‘as is true of garlic, a small 
amount of it goes a long way.” (A Natural History of the Esthetic Transaction ; 
103.) A good case could indeed be made for finding instances of poor—aca- 
demic or sentimental—art, wherever happy endings and harmonizations are too 
easily introduced, with nothing in particular to stand in need of harmonization. 

A number of conventional dichotomies have now been considered. 
Others, such as “Public and Private Worlds,’ “Discourse and Vision,” 
“Reality and Illusion” could have been added. Their rejection as inadequate 
for characterizing the arts and sciences respectively is implied in our earlier 
comments. We have rejected an emotional interpretation, according to which 
the arts know nothing, and an intuitive version, according to which the arts 
know what is important to know better than any other mode of knowledge. 
We have suggested that both emotional and structural, intuitive and con- 
ceptual, active and passive factors enter both enterprises. If then neither art nor 
science are to be understood as more or less adequate grasps—as chips of the 
old block—reality, if they are considered instead as differently centered per- 
spectives, issuing in different interpretations of whatever “reality” may come 
to mean in human experience, then, we suggest, a more satisfactory way of 
indicating their common features would be to conceive of both art and 
science as two different “languages’’ in which man can articulate his world 
for different purposes and by different criteria of precision. Actually, we find 
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ourselves in good company. Since the turn of the century, mathematicians, 
physicists, and philosophers of science have combined with semanticists, 
estheticians, naturalists and idealists in holding that knowledge is a sort of 
“language,” a faith mediated by “symbols.” An imposing array of thinkers 
have come to see in man’s symbolic activity a function universal enough to 
encompass both artistic and scientific sense-making. 

In what follows, we propose to be careful and, while realizing the com- 
mon genus, pay attention to the characteristic differences between the two 
“languages.”’ Languages differ in their ‘‘vocabularies” and their “grammars.” 
The question to be asked then is: what is the specific difference in the type 
(or use) both the artistic and scientific languages make of their “vocabularies” 
(symbols) on one hand, and of the relation between symbols, their 
“grammar”, on the other ? 

Symbols in Art and Science. ‘Whatever else life may be’”—it has been 
said—"‘it is an experience’; whatever else an experience may be—we add— 
it cannot occur more than once. If therefore it is not to eventuate into what 
William James called a “blooming, buzzing confusion’, it must be due to 
our seeing, feeling and realizing it in certain recurrent patterns. Something is 
recognized as something, one perception becomes a cue for others, a color desig- 
nates aspect and distance of a “thing’’ or “person.” All this, the Gestalt- 
psychologists have pointed out some time ago; if we are to take them seri- 
ously we must also recognize that symbolization occurs on levels where it has 
not ordinarily been looked for. If this be accepted, artistic and scientific 
languages could be presented as more conscious and organized manipulations 
of symbols, rising from an already symbolic level of immediate common- 
sense-perception, to more specifically guided and consistently articulated 
symbol-structures of theories and art-products. What then distinguishes 
the artistic from the theoretic symbol-structures ? Do they confine themselves to 
characteristically different symbols? Surely not; the same symbols can figure 
as easily in one as in the other; auditory and pictorial symbols are vehicles for 
both enterprises. There is, however, a significant difference in the use or manner 
of employment of their symbolic media by art and science respectively. As 
regards the symbol-use of theoretical knowledge, it must be unambiguous and 
well-defined, i.e.: 

(1) fixed in its meaning; 

(2) substitutions (equivalent expressions) must be possible in principle ; 

(3) it must be translatable into other (though not necessarily all) 

languages. 


The artistic symbol-use, in contradistinction, owes its very success to the 
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richness of its connotations. In a sense, it profits from ambiguity of meaning, 
since: 


(1) it need not mean the same thing to different audiences, or to the 
same audience at different times ; 

(2) it will make a complex, if not diffuse, reference; in not being pre- 
cise, it will all the better convey feeling tone, do justice to perceptual 
thythms and proportions and enrich meaning while blurring its 
contours ; 

(3) it will be part of the meaning itself. Symbol-use in the arts is unique 
exactly because “‘what’’ is said and “how” it is said are not separable 
and thus not substitutable without loss in the medium of any other 


language. 


In consequence: we may not use the standards of one way of symbol- 
usage to measure the achievements of the other. The artistic symbol may be 
more fully charged with emotive-attitudinal meaning, the scientific symbol 
may be more livelessly exact, neither can do the work of the other. When the 
poet compares his beloved to a flower, he speaks neither to botanist nor to 
anthropologist. When the biologist classifies man—loved or unloved—among 
the ‘‘mammals’’ he is not arguing with the poet's description of some humans 
as “roses”, even though he is saying and implying much about man which, if 
not always interesting, is certainly important to all men at some time or other. 
It has become commonplace to point to the “high price”, the loss of conciete- 
ness we have to pay for the controlled abstractions of science. There is no 
need to add to this theme here. It is sufficient to remember that precision and 
abstractness of the scientific symbol-work is neither more nor any less im- 
portant than the meaningfulness and concreteness of the artistic symbol-work ; 
understanding and control of the pervasive features of our world would be as 
pointless without the intensification and enjoyment of its perceptual features, 
as the latter would be insecure without the consequences of the former. 

Relations in Art and Science. Both theory and art-work relate the symbols 
through which they mediate their characteristically different meaning-func- 
tions. There is usually no question about the fact that the scientist, when 
investigating or expressing the results of his investigations relates the particu- 
lar item of his concern with other items with which it can be shown to enter 
into regular and, if possible, measurable relations. The artist, it can be 
shown, does the same. Both scientist and artist, e.g., may talk about “gold” 
or “water” and disclose aspects about either which are not otherwise obvious. 
Expressing the one as “H,O’’ and the other by its various chemico-physical 
properties is, of course, to relate them to other elements as well as to empirical 
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laws and mathematical operations. The artist also, if painting or talking about 
“water” and “gold”, relates these to as many aspects of our perceptual and 
emotive experience as he can get away with, ““Water’’, instead of merely stand- 
ing for anything “‘wet’’, will be related to such sensuous aspects as the clear- 
ness of crystal, the smoothness of silver, the roaring violence of its waves; it 
may be related to its purifying, fertilizing or soothing properties. It takes the 
poet to tell us more about “gold’’ but that it is “hard, yellow, malleable and 
expensive.” Its romance, its power, its lustre, its tragic or comic relations to 
human pursuits, all these are legitimate and significant properties not revealed 
in chemistry-books. Whether we express the meaning of a given item in 
human experience through a structural atomic formula which makes explicit 
components and relations that characterize its physical nature or whether we 
intensify the meanings of such items by metaphorically relating them to a great 
variety of perceptual and emotional aspects, in either case we are talking about 
reality, in different languages and for different purposes. Neither scientist nor 
artist can tell us what “water” or “gold” really are in glorious isolation from 
anything else; for both, the realization of their meaning is achieved within 
differently oriented schemes of interpretation. The difference in these schemes 
can be specified, we suggest, by paying attention to the manner in which both 
the arts and sciences relate differently the experiential items with which they 
are concerned. Philosophers of art, when reflecting upon contrast or similarity 
between art and science, have sometimes emphasized one, sometimes other, 
distinguishing features. Accounting for their findings, the following set of 
relational contrasts may be sufficient to specify the differences between the 
scientific and the artistic experience-accountings: 

I. Intensive-Extensive Relations. It is in these terms that Cassirer, e.g., 
distinguishes the respective languages of art and science. Both compare, in that 
‘they relate a manifold to a unity.” (Essay on Man, 143.) They differ in that 
the language of science achieves this unity by operating with an extensive 
abstraction from experience; art, on the other hand, is said to present us 
with an “intensification” of experience. Art aims at “concretion,” science at 
“functional abstraction.”” An experience is rendered artistically if, and to the 
extent that, it has been so related to other items and modes of experiencing 
that its meaning has been enriched, felt, and thus been intensified beyond its 
surface—and commonsense—aspects. An experience has been accounted for 
scientifically when, by experimentally controlled abstraction from the inci- 
dental “here and now” of its appearance, it has been so related to other events 
(or classes of events) that its occurrence can be “explained” and, if possible, 
predicted. 


II. Qualitative-Quantitative Relations. In this manner of contrasting 
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science from art, attention is directed to the quantitative aspect of the scientific 
enterprise. In contradistinction, it is said of the artist that he relates the 
immediate quality cf an experience. In terms of this distinction, it could be 
said that what the artist relates may not be measurable and weighable—and 
yet be immeasurably important and imponderably essential. 

III. Intransitive-Transitive Relations. This division has been suggested by 
the following considerations: in the scientific relations we pass from the 
object of direct experience either backward to causal connections or forward 
to consequences. The object, in other words, is resolved into a network of 
relations. ‘Our interest is in a complex of events not embodied as meanings by 
the object from which investigation starts, but which lie beyond it.” (Eliseo 
Vivas: Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 99). Thus, while in science we aim 
at the formulation of “‘transitive’’ relations, we look in the arts at the object 
“in order to see it, to listen to it . . . we fasten our attention on it, arrest 
it in such a way that we do not wander from it but rest within it attentively.” 
(ibid.) An apprehension of this kind has, in contrast to the scientific aim, 
been termed “intransitive.” 

IV. Conditional-Presentational Relations. Emphasis may be placed on 
the conditional mood in which the scientist relates phenomena: when relating 
phases in the states of one event-series to phases in another series, and by 
relating them both to a numerical series, he is thinking, if not always talking, 
in a conditional sense. “IF such and such be the case, and IF such and such 
relations are established, then such and such will probably be the case.” On 
the other hand, when the artist gives us his picture or vision of a face or a 
landscape he expresses whatever relations he establishes to our senses and 
moods in a directly presentative, if not an imperative, manner. In presenting 
an experience by relating it to significant perspectives, the artist deals in 
concern with matters of human concern and, unlike the scientist, he does not 
even attempt to be “‘neutral.” As it has been put: “we point with pride, with 
alarm, with disgust; we deal with facts in terms of Hurray, Ouch, Phooey.” 
(H. J. Muller: Science and Criticism, 262). Artistic emphasis may be more 
subtle or more profound than that; at any rate, when Omar Khayyam speaks 
of ‘That inverted bowl we call sky, whereunder crawling coop’t we live and 
die”—neither he nor we would be bothered by the more sober conditional 
sense in which the scientist may question any description of the sky as a 
“bowl” or the human mode of locomotion as a form of “crawling.” 

In summary: we have discussed both art and science as modes of “know- 
ing”. The advisability of such interpretation was supported by reference to 
symbol-use and relational structure which the arts share with theoretical forms 
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of knowledge. We have briefly indicated considerations which have led to 
treat of both as comparable languages about, rather than chips of, reality. In 
conclusion, let us reaffirm that while art as knowledge may not compare in 
reliability with the precise symbol-work of the sciences, it is still up to the 
artist to disclose to us what we may know and understand of those aspects of 
the human condition from which the scientist must forever look away in 
order to deliver to us his formulae of control. 

If there is any merit in reflections of the order of generality as attempted 
here, it may be to guard us against ascribing to the arts as a whole properties 
ascribable only to some of them. The history of aesthetics is replete with 
partial definitions of art which, adequate to literature, e.g., do not befit music 
or, generalizing upon the specific languages of the visual arts, are not ac- 
commodating to the remaining art-forms. Sculpture, poetry, music etc. surely 
emphasize and utilize differently both sensory data and their symbolic organi- 
zation. As art-forms, however, they share with theoretical knowledge the same 
basic faculties of observation, imagination and abstraction. Also, like the 
sciences, they are subject both to formal principles of consistency and empirical 
principles of relevancy which control symbol-use and symbolic relations as 
briefly outlined in a preceding passage. While each art-form must differently 
determine the criteria appropriate to the formal unity of its structure, these 
criteria must be other than, or more than, the logical criteria of linguistic 
consistency which formally control scientific discourse. 

As regards the empirical relevance of artistic symbol-structures, they are 
not verified by the mere occurrence of experimentally controlled sense-data ; in- 
stead aesthetic consummation “‘verifies’’ in 2 complex (emotive-conative-per- 
ceptive-cognitive) response of the total individuality of the “tester.” Consider- 
ing that any normal perceiver, under standard conditions, can verify theory, 
the great universality and procedural reliability of theoretical symbolisms be- 
comes evident. Considering, however, that data-perception covers only a small 
range of human responsiveness and that, even when perceiving, standard-con- 
ditions are rarely realized, it becomes equally evident that the cultural value of 
the arts is linked with their role in attending to, and cultivating discriminating 
sensitivity to, those reality-aspects whose sensuous beauty and emotional 
significance must be ignored for the purposes of theoretic symbolization. 








ART’S THEORETICAL BASIS 
Walter Quit 


A is comprised of intense and revelationary experiences in three areas: 
nature, scciety and the self. A work of art is therefore three paintings in one— 
that is, it has three separate kinds of experiences fused into one force. Two 
of the ‘paintings’ reveal the extent of the artist's understanding of forces in 
nature and the dynamics of social motion, which are external to himself, and 
one reveals how much he knows of himself, knowledge of the self being 
requisite to knowledge of nature and society. When experiences in these 
three areas are successfully joined pictorialiy, subjective response is trans- 
formed into objective perception, registered in art as a marriage of the 
objective and subjective worlds. 

To understand a work of art it is necessary to separate by sensory 
action each of the experiences the artist joins together; separation makes it 
possible to estimate how intensely and profoundly he experienced, and to share 
what he experienced. Unbalanced experiences result in expressive weakness, 
reflected as personal inability to accept all three areas as equally important. The 
inspiration in art is to reach a point of objectivity to each. This is seldom 
attained, and so it remains art's abstract goal. 

The quality of unbalance and the causes for it are read from the quality 
of energy in a work of art. Energy in art is a composite of thought and feel- 
ing, and both must function within the terms of their respective duties, if the 
energy units in a work of art are to equal the energy units in the problem it 
speaks of. It is a common error to attempt to make thought perform the duties 
of feeling and feeling perform the duties of thought. Interesting anomalies 
sometimes result—Surrealism is one—but these are tangential to art. 

The function of thought is to locate personal positions to society, to 
determine society's position in terms of her historical evolution, and society's 
position to other societies of similar or dissimilar structure. The determination 
of society's position is a problem in space, and therefore thought is a force 
for solving spatial problems. 

The function of feeling is to establish personal positions to nature, 
understand the concept of nature held by one’s own society and how it differs 
from other concepts held by other societies, past and present, and estimate 
what sensory needs remain unfulfilled in one’s society. Since these are ques- 
tions in nature, which moves in time, the function of feeling is to solve 
problems in time. 
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When thought and feeling are synchronized they coalesce into the quality 
known as intuition. Intuition, unlike thought and feeling, is not an acquisi- 
tive action but is one of penetration. Its function is to discern truths, but it can 
only do this when thought and feeling from which it emanates are at the 
optimum of their acquisitive abilities. Nor is intuition an agent for com- 
munication. Its role is to sense changes in states of mind, trends and events, 
and to divine truths neither thought nor feeling can do separately. 

The coinmunicating agent in art is empathy. It is a force for projecting 
one’s consciousness into others, which is possible only by understanding the 
consciousness of others. Empathy brings together the characters of many 
different forces into one force and one character, which is what gives art 
“form”. 

Thought, feeling, intuition and empathy are subjective abilities applied 
to the external forces of nature and society, and artistic effort is the will to 
understand them as separate but inter-related forces and how man, who 
theoretically lives between them, relates to each. 

Nature is a constant force that governs life and death. Nature owns 
man’s instincts, which he borrows for short periods of time. 

Society is a variable force. She governs man’s social behavior by di- 
recting his instincts along socially approved lines. 

Man is a product of nature conditioned by society to live by prescribed 
customs, but social customs are widely different throughout the world, a 
consequence of the different ways man interprets nature. Each interpretation 
of nature is, in effect, a concept of nature; each concept of her has a social 
organization founded upon it. The concept of nature controls the social fantasy 
of the society founded upon it, and social fantasy in turn controls subject 
matter in art. 

Subject matter serves as a point of departure from social fantasy into 
content—into the forces of nature, the dynamics of society and the problems 
of man. Subject matter should not be confused with content since it seldom is 
a part of art’s primary content. For example, Renaissance art delineates re- 
ligious subjects but its content is secular. 

Subject matter is governed by problems in society and it changes in 
accordance with them. Much subject matter once deemed essential to art is 
disappearing. The nude, symbol of fertility, the landscape, symbol of nature, 
the portrait, symbol of the independent individual, and the still-life, symbol 
of the individual's relation to nature and society, are no longer effective 
symbols today. Interest in them has largely been replaced by interest in psychic 
motion and differences in states of mind. Regardless of the infinite number 
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of subjects of which art may speak its content can not be more extensive than 
experience in nature, society and the self. Experiences in these areas must be 
geared to realities, else they become trivial rather than profound, incomplete 
rather than complete. Subject matter is geared to social progress and social 
deterioration. Subject matter of importance to the objectivisms of a growing 
society is not important to the subjectivisms of a deteriorating society. Subject 
matter parallels social evolution, which means that it too begins with an inter- 
est in the externals of life and ends with an interest in internal life—from 
problems in matter to problems in psychic motion. 

American art is developing an interest in psychic motion. Psychic motion 
extensive enough to constitute a major social problem appears toward the 
end of a society's concept of nature and is essentially energy resulting from 
fractures in the social structures. These fractures appear as differences in 
states of mind, hence art’s interest at this time is in states of mind. 

Unfortunately, American art has not penetrated very deeply into states 
of mind. Artists seemingly ‘are concerned more with their own state of mind 
or that of individual groups than with the collective body of states of mind, 
so that no one form of art as yet offers a summation of them. One of the 
limiting factors is that of viewing all life through Western eyes and tradi- 
tions, so that the impact of the East upon the West is missing in most con- 
temporary art. 

It is the absence of all states of mind in American painting that serves 
as my point of departure as an artist. I am concerned with ways to understand 
and translate the national state of mind that it may be presented for what it 
is to other peoples. The force I am most interested in is empathy. It is not 
enough to stop with awareness of states of psychic tension, as much painting 
does and still more denies, for this is only an act of intuition, which is with- 
out communicative ability. Empathy alone has the power of communication. Its 
use entails originating symbols created out of universal fantasies, which 
means that national fantasy must replace personal fantasy, and eventually 
universal fantasy must replace national fantasy. 

Failure to appreciate the need for these replacements may result in the 
psychological act of transference—the projection of personal and national 
weaknesses in character on to others that they may be judged by them. The 
impulse for this negative action originates in minds living in sectusion and 
isolation from world realities, who are content to feed upon their own hyper- 
sensitive state of self-awareness. 


Being interested in symbols for communication, I am interested in uni- 
versal fantasy, which is observed through the many different concepts of 
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nature in the world that are constantly changing owing to wear or the need 
for new ones. I am much concerned with the present struggle between Eastern 
and Western fantasies, and between those in the West, since they represent 
the depletion of some concepts of nature and the birth of others. 

Concepts of nature contain factual knowledge of her forces plus the 
fantasy of man, which is what he thinks nature can do for him. Factual knowl- 
edge of nature is uneven throughout the world, which is evident by tech- 
rslogical unevenness, but psychic understanding of nature is not so uneven, 
although it is particularized and seldom exchanged. Art is a form of expres- 
sion that exchanges psychic knowledge, therefore it is important that its sym- 
bols have universal meaning. 

The most difficult symbol of all is the human being. This symbol must 
be an authentic representative of nature that also embodies the psychic par- 
ticulars of a specific society, and it must spiritually transcend social negatives 
through social positives. How difficult it is to use the human figure as a sym- 
bol is attested to by its low frequency rate in painting, and how poorly it is 
handled when it does appear. It is either a distortion of nature or a social 
exaggeration, seldom a symbol convincing enough to represent modern man 
and his total psychic life. Misunderstanding of this symbol is due to excessive 
personal awareness of the impact of social fractures upon the self, as stated 
before, and to failure to see the basic instinctual need of the present, which 
was not stated before. 

The Western world has long suppressed this instinct in preference for 
others, out of historical necessity, but the need for this instinct is currently 
being felt all over the world, with the need rupturing the world’s cultural 
surface, This instinct is alive in America but it is not accepted by all Ameri- 
cans. It is in the Negro people. It is the gregarious instinct. To implement 
this instinct it is necessary to have knowledge of empathy. That is why I 
place so much emphasis upon empathy as an artistic action. Through it I 
hope to bring to the fore in my work the gregarious instinct. This instinct is 
alive in modern art, and it is hoped that eventually it will be equally alive in 
society, too. 








THE MENTAL PROCESS 
IN PAINTING 


Xavier Gonzalez 


‘tu mental process involved in painting belongs only to the nature and 
the performance of the craft. When a painter paints he repeats continuous acts 
of humility; it is like writing about our own incompetence since we feel we 
can think more than we can do. The struggle to give form to those emotions 
and our efforts to crystallize an idea are never realized. We must be content 
with something else, something that appears instead. 

Painting is the geometry of feeling. I have to approach painting indi- 
rectly, slowly, because a painting like a flower can die by too much handling. 
The overstatement of a truth kills it. Painting appears when we are not looking. 

We learn the mechanics of our craft like a child learns to fear fire, or 
the fear of high places or learns to walk. It is self-preservation, gravity, 
coordination. 

Sometimes the basis of our work is a landscape, a figure or a gesture, 
and we know beforehand that the final product will be unrelated to the 
original idea. We often end up with another thing, another emotion and if 
we drain our work of that mental struggle, the result will be sterile geometry, 
or at best it will reflect only one dimension. 

Often, at the beginning of a painting, our graphic concepts are so 
amorphous that we start our work as a pure physical performance, adjusting 
our efforts to the innate understanding that we have acquired of the rhythms 
of nature, guiding our hand like one point of a compass and conscious only of 
forms, textures and color. Gradually these become alive, and by eliminating 
the superfluous elements, the scaffolding or framework, the painting is 
realized, at least we think it is realized, when we get it to the saturation point. 

In the exercise of his craft the painter acquires a mental morgue of 
great variety, a graphic world in which forms, like names are related to the 
subject; the lines that we make when painting grass are grass lines. We 
study clouds, water, houses, boats, hats, sand, and animals. All these shapes 
are related to the cube, the circle, the dot, the straight line, the half circle, 
but having the peculiar geometry of nature, a sort of line that is neither 
curved nor straight nor cube nor sphere. We learn that forms in nature have 
a tendency to be vertical and warm in color when in the foreground, and 
horizontal and cool when in the distance. 
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We see and experience in nature a drop of ink, a hanging rope, the 
movement of a whip in the air, centrifugal force, the sharpness of a knife, the 
tearing of paper, walking through traffic, sawing wood, mechanical move- 
ments, the flight of birds. When we use these forms or forces we create an 
equivalent or symbol, often using the same motive power that we find in the 
reality of experience. 

A drop of liquid paint on a vertical paper behaves like rain, but as we 
watch, it assumes another reality, the reality of painting. With this equipment 
the painter evolves his works making a delicate balance between two fields of 
behavior, nature as a motor and the painting as a finality in which everything 
begins and ends on the surface of the painting. 

Our understanding of the significance of such experiences, and the 
intensity of our reactions to the emotions of form and action, color and 
volume will be a key to the realization of our aims. 

The naturalism of form will be transformed into the realism of painting, 
even if our newly acquired realism has no apparent likeness to our precon- 
ceived concept of nature. 


CLIMATIC CRITICISM 


Cleta Olmstead Boughton 


Au artistic Criticism or creation, and even all aesthetic judgement or 
enjoyment, presupposes that the vital question ‘what is art?” has already 
been answered. But obviously to historians, and even to philosophers, any 
identifying definition has been and remains as elusive as wild life, occas- 
sionally successfully captured alive, more seldom kept alive in imprison- 
ment, and still less often mated to produce alive progeny. In short, most wild 
animals have never been domesticated by man, and the few which have been 
controlled have been completely transformed by civilization so that the baying 
wolf has become the barking dog. Similarly most alive art has never been 
completely explained by aestheticians, and those objects which have been 
produced under academic regulation have been reduced by the imposed restric- 
tions supposedly characterizing art to the absurd contradiction of “bad art’’. In 
other words, domestication has set up rules of behavior and aesthetification 
has imposed laws of judgement which by their own existence have deadened 
the spirit of life in animals and art. A definite answer to the question “what is 
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art?” has produced a dictatorial despot. But a refusal to ask or answer the 
question results in an anarchy of opinion as fatal as if man were still hounded 
by wild wolves at his heel. 

This has been a puzzling phenomenon to the historian of art and of 
aesthetics, who is painfully aware that the criteria for judgement are as datable 
as the styles of creation, but more debatable and less demonstrable. In the 
past art of one period has been limited by definition, while art at another 
date has been so vague as to be all inclusive, while in the past one hundred 
and fifty years the art accepted by the contemporary critics has been discarded 
by later opinion as worthless, and that rejected by society we now consider 
the great art of the times. Today can we find an answer to explain these varia- 
tions and to aid in our discovery of our own art ?3 

Conscious of these recurrent changes in culture the inquiring philosopher 
long ago compared our human social institutions, including art, to nature in 
which completion and death are static and final, while the obvious opposites 
of growth and decay are indefinite and mobile. This same sequence of mobile 
growth, static completion, indefinite decay, and final death is also to be 
found in the four seasons of the year, spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
These are caused by different climatic conditions which shift between the 
colddry winter and the hotdry summer, both limited. These definable seasons, 
however, are interrupted by two changes, beginning with the warmwet spring, 
and ending with the coldwet autumn, both of which are variable. Recently 
it has been proven that these weather fluctuations of the single year operate 
in large phases of about a generation, and on an increasingly greater scale 
for even long cycles, approximately five hundred and a thousand years. It 
has been further explained by Dr. Raymond Wheeler,? Director of the 
Weather Science Foundation in his monumental research comparing world 
climate to world history that these climatic shifts exactly correspond to, and 
thus presumably are the causal factors for, similar cultural changes. In other 
words, weather conditions as preserved in datable tree rings accurately 





* This article was inspired by publications in the College Art Journal (Vols. IX, 
no. 2, and XI, no. 3) by two respected former professors of this writer, Rhys Carpenter 
and Joseph Sloan of Bryn Mawr College, to whom their student remains deeply indebted. 
It is to be hoped that this new ecological evidence will contribute to their pertinent 
remarks concerning contemporary art. 

* See Wheeler's many publications in the Journal of Human Ecology. Other fasci- 
nating information is here published, such as for example the reaction of rats under 
different thermal conditions. The author has had the illuminating, though somewhat dis- 
heartening, experience of observing the differences of humans in a warm climate. For 
the curious, novels by Faulkner and Caldwell are sufficient. 
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parallel the contemporary history as recorded by man himself. For example, 
attitudes are definite during the dry periods, just as conditions are in summer 
and winter, but they are variable during the wet periods, just as they are in 
spring and autumn. 

Wheeler, originally a psychologist, has devoted his life to the investigation 
of these relationships, but only recently has he published his charts* comparing 
well known historical sequences to the climatic conditions which he has dis- 
covered. His results are startling and rewarding. Here is the solution to 
cultural changes, including artistic creation and aesthetic judgment; here is the 
explanation of the dictatorial definition of art as well as the anarchical lack of 
artistic control. This art historian has had the good fortune to compare her 
artistic periods,* already prepared for other publications on European art, to 
his climatic cycles for the past twenty-five hundred years and the correspond- 
ence is amazing. With such correlations between art and the weather accepted, 
perhaps here also can be found a correct answer to the question “‘what is art?” 
which is generalized enough no longer to be dependent upon and defined by 
a single date; perhaps finally here will be an accurate means of judging our 
own contemporary art according to the standards set by the weather today 
rather according to the formula of the past. If this becomes possible in the 
future, at long last, after almost two hundred years, our critics might begin to 
accept rather than reject our contemporary art. 

The contradiction between assurance in the definiteness and permanence of 
aesthetic judgment as well as standardized artistic production, and despair 
because of the indefiniteness and impermanence of individualistic opinions and 
creations is the contrast between dry and wet ages. When weather is predom- 
inantly dry critics claim immutable formule for the beautiful and good, as 
well as rules for the production of art which are subsequently taught in the 
schools. Contemporary painting and sculpture clearly depict figures as im- 
movable as the laws are irrefutable, and as static as the academic doctrines. 
There are also opposite attitudes with different temperatures, When the weather 
is hot aesthetics and art are impersonal and idealistic, contemplative, philo- 
sophic, and generalized. When it is cold standards and production become 
personal, materialistic, practical, scientific and particularized. 

Thus the hotdry period which produces the theoretical aesthetician will be 





*See Wheeler's charts, Journal of Human Ecology, vol. 1, nos. 6 and 9. Wheeler's 
final publications in a large series of volumes is in the process of completion. 

*See Boughton, “Several Painting,” Journal of Human Ecology, vol. I, no. 22. 
Other articles by this author will soon appear, and the entire history of art is now in 
preparation for Wheeler's complete world history. 
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dominant over all other periods because of its insistence upon its own suprem- 
acy above the ordinary and common man. Abstract formal qualities which have 
no basis in experience separate the aesthetician from the public, and make 
him as aware of his dictatorial powers as the contemporary ruler. Colddry 
phases will be more persevering, with the practical art critic applying his more 
individualistic demands. This should be primarily a people’s art with standards 
which are less logical but more related to everyday experience, with more easily 
recognizable values and objects. But often this is an apology, since the art 
critic has been made aware of his secondary role to the aesthetician. Warmwet 
times of revoiutionary hope will produce talkative artists who aspire to public 
understanding, though without the mentality of the philosopher, or the public 
appeal of the art critic. But coldwet phases of decadence and denial should 
result in irritation by aestheticians, art critics and artists, even art historians, 
at each other; in other words, now criticism becomes destructive. In our own 
coldwet period this seems to be most prevalent. 

This is not a history of aesthetics or criticism or artists’ journals, though it 
could have been such. Rather this is a short summary of both judgement and 
creativity in the past two hundred years, when unfortunately the acceptable was 
based upon the past not the present. 

The first purposeful imitation of the past occurred in Mannerism in the 
warmdry 1530s, together with an acceptance of standards taken from the like- 
wise warmdry Grand Style of 1500. But interestingly enough Vasari published 
his more individualistic Lives of the artists in 1550 just after a colddry phase. 
In 1585, the separation between the preceding warmdry and the succeeding 
colddry periods, the eclectic Caracci set up their Academy, their warmdry 
concepts of art based upon generalities taken from the past, but to be practi- 
cally applied in the colddry future. Creative art was soon to disappear in most 
of Italy, forced out by imitative pictures. 

In France the Academy was established in 1648 by Louis XIV, again at a 
dividing point between the earlier warmdry and the later colddry attitudes, 
and again the standards set were based upon the warmdry classicism of Poussin 
by his pupil Le Brun. But art itself had a lesser past and a greater future in 
France than it had had in Italy, so amazingly enough the Le Nain brothers, 
whose art is typically colddry, were also included in the new foundation, 
though naturally of a lower classification than their superiors. 

This so-called classicism was the basis of all academic art in France, but 
the institutional power did not yet so insist upon its warmdry formulz that 
other art was denied. Thus David in the 1780s, a colddry phase, choose his 
subject matter from the ancients, but he selected the idealistic Roman Republi- 
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can period, also colddry, and he applied his conclusions from Latin Literature, 
as men were doing even in the United States, to the practical problems of self 
government. Twenty years later Ingres found in the newly warmdry times his 
own inspiration from the warmdry classical sources of Greek art and Raphael. 
Nevertheless he was criticized because his paintings were no longer of the 
colddry Davidian type! The Academy, now self assured because of its 
dictatorial powers, continued to reject the new art which always corresponded 
to the changing weather. First came Gericault, typically coldwet in his destruc- 
tive style and his desire for death. Then in the next decade, again warmdry, 
Delacroix was denied, but Ingres finally returned to Paris from his self imposed 
exile in Italy to elected to the Institute, twenty years too late. 

So it continued, and for the next thirty years the great battle was between 
the warmdry classicism and the coldwet romanticism, when actually new cold- 
dry art was being painted by Daumier, Courbet, and Manet. For example, in 
1948 Couture received recognition for his Decadence of the Romans, obviously 
done in a style sixty years old, actually created thirty years before Couture 
had been born; this, as well as the paintings by Courbet, which definitely 
were not acceptable, are true colddry styles, but the one was old fashioned, the 
other contemporary. Most interesting to note, there had just been a temporary 
coldwet year which helped to produce the revolutions, and Courbet himself 
was painting the Stone Breakers, so Couture at least describes the Decadence 
rather than the superiority of the Romans. 

Almost twenty years later, with similar weather conditions, Gérome was 
made a member of the Institute, honored because Li paintings combined the 
colddry interiors with the warmdry forms of Ingres and subjects of Delacroix. 
Now a few art critics such as Zola fought for the new art of Manet, but the 
majority and the best paid and the most respected v riters for the journals 
accepted the academic standards, not their own. 

In the next wet period Impressionism was discovered and painters added 
their voices to the talk about art. But romanticism was now flourishing among 
artists, after Delacroix was dead. Both were wet in type indeed, but the one 
(Impressionism) was warm in style, the other (Romanticism) was cold! 
Expressionism was to be the true coldwet style of the late nineteenth century, 
when Gauguin fled from France amd Toulouse-Lautrec subconsciously com- 
mitted suicide. 

Finally about the turn of the century in a new warmdry period Cezanne and 
Renoir created new grand formula for art, still the basis for all so-called 
modern art. At this time Léon Bonnat was made Director of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, because his style imitated Manet, dry it is true, but cold not warm! 
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The lesson is obvious. In the nineteenth century the definite dry judgements 
were according to a past, and thus usually a different temperature standard! 
And the differences between hot and cold attitudes it must be remembered are 
great—idealism instead of materialism, curved instead of rectangular forms, 
exteriors instead of interiors, dictatorship instead of individualism, warm 
instead of cool colors. 

What about the twentieth century? Predominantly it has been warmdry, 
and eventually the basis of judgement became the similarly warmdry late 
Cezanne and late Renoir rather than the contemporary Picasso, although the 
majority of the populace still clung to the colddry art of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Regionalism in the United States and Hitlerism in Germany produced 
surprisingly similar styles, the one under commercial the other under political 
dictatorship, while actually the great contemporary art of Picasso was so 
abstract and aesthetic that it could be understood by only a few experts. 

When the weather was warmwet French Impressionism became popular, 
when it became coldwet in 1945 old German Expressionism was revived. 
When the hotdry weather reappeared for a few years after 1948 abstract art 
of twenty-five years earlier suddenly became acceptable to dealers, museums, 
juries, and journals, and is now taught in the schools. Any true historian with 
his dated evidence can only be open-mouthed at the absurdities perpetuated in 
the art world today. Imitation, nay plagiarism, can be proven in at least ninety 
percent (perhaps ninety-nine) of contemporary art, ranging from styles one 
hundred to ten years old. Judgements, too, which are violent and definite, are 
demonstably out of date.5 Modernism is the new academicism. And the 
university art department in the United States has become the direct descendant 
and the heir of the French Academy. 

Although these adamant devotees of so-called modern art are now loudest 
and strongest, with the weather wet once again, the sensitive artist or critic is 
admittedly confused. The greatest coldwet art of the past five hundred years, 





* Actually any art historian today who is not a perpetual letter writer to the editor 
is either buried in the past, governed by restraint, or fearful of his future career. So 
the author's file on contemporary art, which definitely would not “make friends’’ or 
“influence people” remains unpublished. If all art historians had the good fortune to 
be associated with exhibiting artists, and observed their successes and failures with 
different spectators, this confusion of judgement today would be more generally recog- 
nized. Judgement reflects not only the judged, but also the judge! A most obvious example 
has recently occurred in our own home. Foliage and skies outside our windows usually 
appear tropically hot and humid during the long Florida summer; but with the purchase 
of an air-conditioner, although nothing outside has changed, inside the cool fresh air 
has made our eyes see the exterior as a different season, spring or autumn! So do judges 
from inside their minds, accustomed to the past hotdry experiences in art, judge the 
present as though the cold rains had not occurred. 
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aside from the romanticism and expressionism of the nineteenth century, 
includes Griinewald in 1510, the late Titian, the late Hals, and the late 
Rembrandt. Although the twentieth century is unlike these earlier periods, 
there should be basic similarities between our art today and these attitudes. 
Indeed the greatness of these artists in their coldwet phases has only recently 
been highly admired. But, unfortunately, almost nowhere do we see such 
tragedians among the present prize winners,® although here and there less 
recognized artists have expressed the same emotions. 

The greatest danger is in the immediate future. The contemporary battle 
between the hotdry abstractionists and the coldwet expressionists parallels 
exactly the fight between the similarly hotdry classicism and the likewise 
coldwet romanticism of a hundred years ago, when already the new though 
unrecognized colddry realism had developed. Soon the weather will be dry 
again. Then will art still be judged according to the long past hotdry standards 
of abstraction as the modernists insist’ or will it be assimilated with the never 
lost undercurrent of colddry popular art but its artistic properties raised to 
become a great art ?* The tradition of colddry art, aside from David in 1780, 
Daumier in 1830, Courbet in 1840, Manet in 1860, is similar to them. To be 
mentioned are Caravaggio in 1595, Breugel in 1560, Rembrandt, Hals, Le 
Nain in 1640, Vermeer in 1660, Longhi, Hogarth, and Chardin in the mid- 
eighteenth century. True, the twentieth century, though the culmination of 
the past has broken with its traditions and is beginning another five hundred 
and even a thousand year weather cycle. Parallels for the colddry art of 1960 
might better be found in the mid-fifteenth century, the mid-tenth century, and 
the mid-fifth and first centuries, which may console those who fear the return to 
photographic realism. 


Actually at the moment there is great hope.*® The separation of the artist 





* This author has been amazed to be told by a member of a jury that they all 
agreed in their selection. Ignorance, purposeful or unrealized, an unkind word which 
can never be used in public, is the only possible explanation for this fantastic assurance. 

* The recent emergence of our universities as the standardizers of warmdry abstrac- 
tion, which formalistic elements can be so easily taught, should be enough to make the 
critic pause and ponder. Rules can never be formulated from art until after the objects 
have been made, either a long or a short period. Whatever becomes regularized can 
never allow creativity. Few indeed are the institutions which had the wisdom of 
Berkeley (see Pepper, CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, vol. I, no. 22). 

* The American populace obviously still prefers the photograph to the art object as 
any businessman well knows. 

*It is to be hoped that this belief in the future is not a phantom, So many vested 
interests must pass away, so many of the cultured elite must be forgotten, so many 
written or spoken words must be erased, so many judges must themselves be judged. 
And yet historically the end of hypocrisy should be near. 
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from his society, well explained by the above weather and creative character- 
istics, so different from the inapplicable but nevertheless insistent standards 
taken from the past and used for the present, apparently reached its peak 
in 1900. The gap now should be lessening, and probably is. In the United 
States’? the art has been neither as extreme nor as rejected as in Europe. It 
is time that our country should come of age culturally. With our origin as a 
nation in the colddry 1780, and our major inheritance from the colddry period 
of 1830 to 1870, it is probable that our own great American art, possibly even 
to be recognized, will occur comparatively soon. Actually, between the coldwet 
confusion of today, and the colddry peak of 1965, there will probably be a 
temporary phase of warmwet hope. 


LIGHTING AS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF ARCHITECTURE* 


Richard Kelly 


A FEELING for light and lighting starts with visual imagination, just as 
a painter's talent does. Think of the creation of a watercolor rendering—First, 
major highlights are imagined—then, graded washes of different luminosity 
are added and—then, the detail of minor lightplay makes the idea clear and 
entertains the eye. 

In front of the mind’s eye are three elements in the perceptions of visual 
design—three elemental kinds of light effect which can be related to the art of 
painting for easier visualization: (1) Focal glow or highlight. (2) Ambient 
luminescence or graded washes. (3) Play of brilliants or sharp detail. These 
three elements are also the order of imaginative planning. 





*” Again the honest historian can only compare the recent Europeanization of our 
art with the French Impressionism of Twachtman. Foreign to our soil it was at first 
greatly admired as “modern,” but the many museums which squandered their money on 
his art are now generally taking his pictures off their walls. Inness was the American 
representative of this style, although he correctly insisted that he was not an Impression- 
ist; Twachtman was only an imitator. Who is the American Picasso, not following in 
his footsteps but paralleling his development ? 

* Condensed from a lecture delivered at a joint meeting of The American Institute 
of Architects, the Society of Industrial Designers, and the Society of Illuminating Engi- 
neers, in Cleveland, April 23, 1952. 
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Focal glow is the campfire of all time. It is also the celebrated limelight of 
aphorisms because the early English music halls used antiquated projectors 
which burned a gas resulting from wetting a kind of lime (now commonly 
known as ‘‘carbide’’). Focal glow is the follow spot on the modern stage. It is 
the pool of light at your favorite reading chair. It is the shaft of sunshine that 
warms the end of the valley. It is candlelight on the face, and a flashlight on 
a stair. 

Focal glow draws attention, pulls together diverse parts, sells merchandise, 
separates the important from the unimportant, helps people see. Focal glow 
sometimes becomes multiple foci desirably producing a significant composition 
of attention. As the number of foci increase to more and more complex com- 
positions, a pattern results which can resemble the second basic element of 
light— 

Ambient luminescence is the uninterrupted light of a snowy morning in 
the open country. It is foglight at sea in a small boat, it is twilight haze on a 
wide river where shore and water and sky are indistinguishable. It is the 
before-the-show lighted dome and amphitheatre of the Hayden Planetarium, 
the full cyclorama of the open theatre. It is any art gallery with strip-lighted 
walls, translucent ceiling, and white floor. It is also all we know of “indirect” 
lighting. 

Ambient luminescence produces shadowless illumination. It minimizes 
form and bulk. It minimizes the importance of all things and people. It suggests 
the freedom of space and can suggest infinity. It is usually reassuring. It 
quiets the nerves and is restful. 

Play of brilliants is Times Square at night. It is the eighteenth century 
ballroom of crystal chandeliers and many candle flames. It is sunlight on a 
fountain or a rippling brook. It is a cache of diamonds in an opened cave. It 
is the rose window of Chartres. Night automobiles at a busy cloverleaf, a night 
city from the air. It is the trees outside your window interlaced with the beams 
of spotlights. It is a sparkling cabinet of fine glassware. 

Play of brilliants excites the optic nerves, and in turn stimulates the body 
and spirit, quickens the appetite, awakens curiosity, sharpens the wit. It is 
distracting or entertaining. 

Visual beauty is perceived by an interplay of all three kinds of light, 
though one is usually dominant. It is, therefore, of first importance to plan 
lighting, whether you are creating a new structure to interpret an idea of house 
and home, whether you are altering an old structure to meet new needs, or 
whether you are making-do with existing conditions as an interim ir someone's 
longer term program. By the judicious and artful control of these three distinct 
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elements in lighting, you can make the imagined watercolor rendering become 
the real thing, beauty of architecture and decoration. These three kinds of 
light, (1) Focal glow, (2) Ambient luminescence, (3) Play of brilliants, 
respectively (1) make it easier to see (2) make surroundings safe and reassur- 
ing and (3) stimulate the spirit. 

The trained eyes of the impressionist painters have helped our eyes to see 
the real appearance of material as revealed by many contrasting kinds of light. 
Note Monet's series of eight or nine paintings of Chartres Cathedral describ- 
ing a full range of appearance from strong sunlight to twilight. 

Psychologists have substantiated the theories of modern metaphysicians 
such as George Berkeley, through Whitehead and Santayana, to Einstein. They 
say our real knowledge of the concrete world and all materials is based on sense 
perception, not on abstract learning. Yale's motto “Lux et Veritas” old at 
adoption, now has new light and real truth. There is a new dependency be- 
tween light and truth behind contemporary perception. 

Psychological experiments have been even more detailed. The American 
Foundation for the Blind, working for people who do not take light for 
gtanted, in the annual report for 1948 says that 879% of all human perceptions 
come through our eyes. Architectural design and decoration is created to serve 
mankind by bettering the sensual perceptions of life. Thus the purposeful and 
accidental action of light in creating visual perception determines seven-eighths 
of the total impact of architectural and decorating work. 

Le Corbusier's definition is “L’ Architecture est le Jeux, savant, correct, et 
magnifique des formes sur la lumiere.”’ (“Architecture is the play. knowing, 
correct, and magnificent of form in light) .” 

These new thoughts might seem fascinating intellectual by-play, except for 
very important coincidental phenomena. 

The last two decades have developed by invention and production more 
new sources of artificial light, its control equipment, and more knowledge of 
daylight and its control equipment than were developed in the preceding two 
millennia (our known technical history). 

Nine out of ten of the artificial light sources, fixtures, and equipment 
specified and used today did not exist twenty-five years ago. For example: 


(a) The sealed beam lamp, the mushroom shaped bulb of mushroom growth. 

(b) The maligned but useful fluorescent tube that is changing its colors and 
becoming friendly. 

(c) The “slimline” fluorescent of longer, convenient lengths that can be installed 
at a choice of intensities. 

(d) The cold cathode fluorescent that can be shaped to almost any delineation. 

(e) The new mercury vapor lamps of high efficiency and spectrum, helpful and 
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flattering to green plant-life, especially outside glass houses and even picture 
windows when we want to seem to bring the outdoors indoors. 

The beginning of a two dimensional panel light source now available for 
small areas in limited intensities and colors will lead to more important uses. 
The production of accurate molded lenses suitable for permanent installation 
at reasonable initial and maintained cost. 

The substitution of efficient metal reflectors for glass. 

Wonderful new candles, more light per ounce, less drip, long burning, 
insect repellent, perfumed, fire kindling, etc. 

New kerosene sources, round hollow wicks, less soot, even some incandescent 
kerosene burners. 

New tanked gas for long burning firelight. 

New wiring methods, circuit breakers, panel control, contactors for remote 
switching. 

Low voltage wiring for miniature sources, and for almost invisible wiring 
for delicate designs. 

High voltage wiring to reduce maintenance of step-up transformers, etc., for 
some large fluorescent installations, or to reduce bulkiness of fixtures. 
Induction wiring in rare instances where complete elimination of wire to 
light source is very wanted. 

New transformer type dimming equipment (no heat or waste) both by dial 
knob or push-button remote control for constant adjustment of visual sur- 
roundings to changing numbers of people, and attitudes. Rate of light change 
can be geared, pre-set for automatic change, or made automatic through light 
cell control complementary to daylight or other artificial light change. Light 
can even be controlled by voice or by music. 

Ingenious mechanism is produced for raising and lowering light equipment, 
for moving it across a ceiling, for multiple or continuous plug-in attachments. 
Even the common garden-variety light bulb is entirely new, by too many in- 
ventions to enumerate now. 


Daylighting equipment is less familiar to most laymen. Industry has 
spawned many of the most effective devices, such as: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 


Calculated angle or curve of window glass to control reflection and visibility 
from either or both sides. 

Direction of light transmission controlled by louver glass, louver screen and 
polarized filters. 

Color transmission control for temperature and visual sense of temperature, 
from infra red to ultra violet. 

Calculation of daylight brightness by relation of incoor floor color and 
terrace floor color, to wall color and ceiling color, for composition of major 
daytime highlights. 

Diffusion of daylight by enlarged curtain areas of calculated brightness to 
provide indirect lighting by day. 

Multiple small skylight domes set up in dark cylinders or squares to control 
angle of overlapping downlights and eliminate glare in normal line of vision. 
Dark louvering of larger skylights to eliminate overhead glare. 

Use of strip skylights to wash walls with graded daylight. 

Careful concealment of daylight apertures with baffles and reflectors to day- 
light spotlight some important objects, and areas. 

Window sizes and shapes are now possible to classify for different room 
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uses. For example: The narrow norizontal window is good for shallow rooms 
only, because though it spreads light more evenly on ceiling and floor it often 
introduces bright glare by contrast at a distance from the window wall. Tall, 
narrow windows introduce better light deep within a room at useable angles 
with less glare by contrast. 

(k) Vertical blinds can eliminate direct low angle western sun from conversa- 

tional and work areas without eliminating high angle stimulating sunlight at 

earlier hours of the day. Sometimes these blinds can be automatically geared 
to turn with the sun putting sunlight where you want it. 

Horizontal baffles, both interior and exterior, and Venetian blinds can be 

made to do calculated tricks to daylight. 

(m) In addition there is a whole bag of daylight trick devices: Light traps 
outside window; water reflectors; color adjustment by reflection from large 
areas of red brick or aqua glazed tile wall surfaces; color adjustment by 
filtering of a specific type of green leaf (vines or trees). 


(1 


_— 


This overwhelming development of technical devices to create and control 
light should not confuse either lay users or their advisers. One wonderful 
device may be new, wonderful, and ideal for its special purpose, but this purpose 
may be very small in the whole range of living activities. These devices for 
producing and handling light are tools for working with the basic and still little 
known performance of light waves. However, light itself as a physical force 
can have specific qualities attributed to it by the regular occurrence of specific 
effects as does the wind. 

Two qualities are best mentioned together—intensity and brightness. 
Intensity is the total quantity of light flux moving toward a surface. The light 
flux is usually measured in terms of numbers of U. S. Bureau of Standards 
sperm candles. The intensity arriving at any surface is then usually measured 
in terms of foot candles. Brightness is the apparent light per unit area reflected 
from or emitted through a surface or area. This is measured in lamberts. 

The gradual production of stronger light sources has, through habit, 
actually made greater intensity of artificial light necessary for simple seeing 
and reading, just as new glasses make seeing without them more difficult than 
before the glasses were first used. Tested foot candles required for reading by 
artificial light have increased year by year for the past twenty years. 

However, if the sun as the source of light is outside the normal field of 
vision, in sewing on very dark cloth with very dark surrounding surfaces it is 
possible to see comfortably with an intensity as high as ten thousand foot 
candles on the work, but with brightness as low as one to ten foot lamberts 
reflected from it. 

On the other hand, in many older offices today work is sometimes 
attempted with an intensity as low as five or ten foot candles while numerous 
light sources such as exposed bulbs or bulbs enclosed in small glass globes are 
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unavoidably in the immediate field of vision, with a brightness of 200 to 5:») 
foot lamberts. 

As a general rule it is desirable to plan for high intensity in foot candles 
with low brightness in foot lamberts. This attitude has become perhaps the most 
important technical objective of planned lighting in architecture. With all our 
new tools of new sources and equipment the accident of high brightness 
(usually called glare) is almost inevitable except for very skillful planning. 
Even when the light source is a perfectly designed piece of modern equipment 
the newly possible high intensities may produce overly high brightness or glare 
because of the misplacement of white surfaces or specular surfaces, such as 
white and/or glass desk tops, or white floors with southerly unshaded glass 
walls. This is apt to happen in the older usual process of architectural design, 
which is the play of forms of various scale, proportion, material, color, and 
decoration—permanent and stable, as abstract truths; instead of with visual 
imagination as the cause of visual experience in sense perception. 

A third quality of light is diffusion. Complete diffusion is best illustrated 
by an open white sandy beach on an over-all cloudy day. Degree of diffusion 
depends on the relative size of the light source. A very large source of diffused 
light produces no shadows because of multiple directions of incidence. A 
small or point source produces a sharp shadow. Undiffused light is called 
hard, It is sometimes desirable to excite the optic nerves—as in a dining room 
where crystal, silver, and porcelain all lighted by projected point sources 
exhibit qualities we have habitually called intrinsic to these materials. Usually 
even here it is necessary to provide the softening effect of diffusion by ambient 
luminescence for comfort. 

Reading well for long periods requires diffused light to eliminate bright- 
ness of reflection from shiny paper and to eliminate hard black shadows which 
tire the eyes through constant refocusing. 

The fourth quality of light is spectral color. Most physicists agree that 
color or predominance of one light wave length is registered by the eyes only 
relatively to other colors or other wave lengths. That is, if the eye is subjected 
to pure red light and no other light at all for even a fairly short time (as has 
been demonstrated in laboratory tests) the mind does not see red as usual, but 
only as light and dark values, as white, grey, and black. Seldom are we exposed 
to pure color but daylight varies in color from dawn to dusk, in various lati- 
tudes, and under various local climatic conditions from visual orange to deep 
blue. Most people do not consciously register this change because daylight is so 
all pervasive there is little differential reference. At high noon on a dry clear 
day daylight is nearest to so called white. Before sundown on a moist clear 
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day sunlight passes through the greatest distance of earth’s atmosphere and the 
shorter wave lengths toward blue are partially refracted so that the resultant 
penetrating light is largely of longer wavelengths toward red. Human skin 
then looks best—the blood’s healthy circulation is intensified. We can often 
artificially create a similar condition by filtering all the light sources which 
reach people slightly toward pink, so that there is no color reference, the light 
seems white but people look healthy and are thus actually happier. 

After sundown all daylight reaching human beings is predominately heavy 
with refracted short wave lengths toward blue. At this time of twilight redder 
artificial light sources are often used in conjunction with waning daylight so 
that there is a color reference and most people are thus conscious of the blue 
color of twilight. Artificially we can also use a background bluish diffusion as 
a foil for warm pink highlights to glamorize human features and skintone, 
just like twilight with candles or firelight. 

A fifth light quality is the direction of major apparent light areas relative 
to eyelevel. Predominant light areas above eyelevel produce a feeling of re- 
straint which is usually called formal atmosphere. Predominant light areas 
below eyelevel induce a feeling of individual human importance which is 
usually called informal or cozy atmosphere. And, the sixth light quality is 
movement real and implied. 7 

In the use of any and all knowledge of light, its qualities, its traditions in 
cultural influence, etc., in combining the three major elements of visual 
sensation to make beauty, remember that ‘Variety is the spice of light’ and 
thus must be used cautiously by an understanding hand to be visually signifi- 
cant. 

To play with light is to play with magic—it demands (1) a trained eye 
to recognize real and relative values (2) experience and knowledge of the 
cultural and psychological effects of light on people (3) experience and 
knowledge of physical techniques. 

Lighting is both an art and a science. In 1917, Mr. Mathew Luckiesh of 
Nela Park wrote of lighting: ‘“That which changes the mysteries of today into 
the commonplace facts of tomorrow is science in whatever guise”. In 1952 
we are entering a new phase of mystery and magic. 








PEALE’S BALTIMORE MUSEUM 


Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr. 


2. THE Baltimore newspapers of August 15th, 1814, Rembrandt Peale 
proudly and sententiously announced: 


PEALE’S 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM, 
AND 
GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, 
IN HOLIDAY STREET, NEAR THE THEATRE, 
Open every day except Sunday. 
Admittance 25 cents 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for Annual Tickets received at the 
Museum, and by those patriotic gentlemen who hold subscrip- 
tion papers. 

This mode of encouraging an Institution, intended as an ele- 
gant Rendezvous for taste, curiosity and leisure, is particularly 
recommended to the Ladies as the Arbiters of Fashion. 


aug 15 d4tif 


Although the enterprise launched that day came to an inglorious end in 
only sixteen years, the building remains, and after a checkered career as a 
Baltimore City Hall, a catch-all for municipal departments, and a factory, it 
now houses the Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore, which is better 
known under the familiar name of the Peale Museum. As the first substantial 
building to be erected expressly for the use of a museum in America, it has 
a unique place in the history of art; as today’s “museum of the life and history 
of Baltimore,” it holds a humble but ambitious position among the museums 
of the country, carrying on the purposes of Peale’s establishment in a modern 
spirit. 

While it was true that Rembrandt Peale was “the first citizen of the U. 
States, who has erected a building at no small expense for the sole purpose of 
appropriating it as a Museum and Gallery for fine paintings,” he was directly 
inspired by the example of his father, Charles Willson Peale, who had founded 
the first significant American museum in Philadelphia in 1786, first in his 
studio and later in the hall of the American Philosophical Society. The Phila- 
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delphia museum had been profitable for a decade when Rembrandt returned 
to the city in 1811 after his third European sojourn, and Father Peale had 
retired in favor of another son, Rubens. Meeting with a disappointing and 
disillusioning reception as a portraitist, Rembrandt decided to recoup his 


fortunes with his own museum in Baltimore and wrote to Thomas Jefferson 
that: 


I mean to form a handsome establishment in (Baltimore), the general plan of 
which will differ from my father’s Museum, it being my intention to render it more 
properly a Museum of Arts and Sciences; and without neglecting any branch of Natural 
History, to bestow my chief attention to the formation of a Picture Gallery & Depository 
of the course and products of manufacture. . . . 


The most original and ambitious part of his plan, however, was to erect his 
own building and he had much trouble borrowing money—these debts sharply 
restricted his freedom of action and were the eventual cause of his failure. 
But finally Robert Cary Long, senior was engaged as architect and the building 
was completed in August of 1814. The new museum was one of the most 
imposing structures in the city, inferior only to a few churches and the Assem- 
bly Rooms. Neither the artist nor the architect had any experience or stand- 
ards for museum design to rely upon and economy was imperative. In effect 
the designer drew upon the familiar plan of the “English style’’ house for 
the front portion of the building and added a square wing of original char- 
acter at the rear. The recessed Italianate portico at the entrance, the central 
hallway, flanked by four small rooms, and the large ‘drawing room” on the 
second floor were typical of town mansions of the period. However, the bigger 
scale throughout, the unusual number of very large windows, and the rear 
wing give the building an entirely different feeling. The rear wing was 
simply two large rooms, thirty feet square, the ground floor room lighted by 
many windows, the second floor room illuminated only by a skylight. It was 
a workmanlike solution to a brand new problem even if not extraordinary. 

The first floor rooms were planned for the “Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Snakes, 
Antiquities, Indian Dresses and War Instruments, Shells and Miscellaneous 
Curiosities,” and for a time one of the rooms held the wax statue of ‘The 
Grecian Beauty” and the painting of “The Dream of Love,’’ both semi-nude 
“efforts of art, intended to display the beauty, softness, symmetry and grace 
of the female form. ...” The skylighted gallery upstairs held serried rows of 
Peale portraits and from time to time the big allegorical pictures and historical 
scenes which were so popular in America. The large front room on the second 
floor was the lecture hall where musical recitals and ‘Philosophical Experi- 
ments” were held. Peale had originally projected an art school in conjunction 
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with the museum and the third floor was designed with two studio rooms, each 
with high ceilings, two large side windows and a third high up in the wall, 
and a large front classroom. Although the art school was never realized, the 
artist did paint many portraits here and later his cousin, Sarah M. Peale made 
it her headquarters. 

The next six years were exciting but not particularly profitable for Peale 
and his museum. Only a month after the museum opened, Baltimore was 
beleaguered by the British but the attack was forestalled by local troops as 
Francis Scott Key described in his ‘Star Spangled Banner.” Out of this Peale 
was able to get commissions from the city government for portraits of four 
local heros—General Samuel Smith, General John Stricker, Lieutenant Colonel 
George Armistead, and Mayor Edward Johnson—and these were followed 
shortly by two more—General Andrew Jackson and Commodore Joshua 
Barney. Although these are fine portraits and now proudly hang in the Peale 
Museum, the artist received little for them. Meanwhile, he experimented with 
the use of illuminating gas and in 1816 was instrumental in forming the 
Gas Light Company of Baltimore, the first such company in America. No 
businessman, Peale was soon eased out of the company poorer than when he 
had formed it. Now, in 1820 he returned to art and conceived the allegorical 
“Court of Death,” a great canvas twenty-four feet long by thirteen feet high. 
It was an instant success and was taken on a tour of the Eastern cities where 
he reaped nine thousand dollars in admissions in a year. This convinced him 
that art was after all his strong point. and in 1822 he turned over the Balti- 
more museum to Rubens, his younger brother, who was by now dissatisfied 
with the Philadelphia situation and who thought that he could improve affairs 
in Baltimore with a more lively program. 

Rubens was far more of a showman than Rembrandt and he embarked on 
a variegated and popular program. A long and curious list of new accessions 
was promptly advertised. running a wide gamut from medals, snuff boxes, 
and the teeth of a whale to a “98 Bladed Knife.’’ The major innovation was 
a collection of live animals, a veritable zoo of wolves, owls, rattlesnakes, bears 
and a final triumph of a ‘‘living tiger (young)” and a rhinoceros. He also 
made much more use of the lecture room but in a less serious vein. “Signior 
Hellenne,” the one-man band, was followed by glass blowers, “learned dogs” 
and other vaudeville acts. On the other hand, old Charles Willson Peale gave 
two lectures on natural history, Joseph Lancaster lectured on education, and 
Dr. Thomas P. Jones demonstrated the steam engine. 

Art was not neglected, and Rubens was responsible for another innovation, 
an annual exhibition of ‘the Fine Arts,” the first one in 1822 and the last 
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in 1826. Basically they were large loan exhibitions comprising the works of 
contemporary artists, ‘‘old masters,”’ prints and even specimens of penmanship 
and painting on silk. Stuart, Sully, Vanderlyn, Morse and others were repre- 
sented along with numerous Peales and the ‘‘old masters” allegedly were from 
the brushes of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Rosa, Boucher, Breughel and even 
Leonardo da Vinci! Besides all this, there was a procession of the popular 
oversized allegorical or religious paintings by Sully, Dunlap, Sargent and 
others, including return engagements of “The Court of Death.” 

Nevertheless, the old debts were a dead weight on the enterprise and in 
1824 Rubens opened a third museum in New York, temporarily keeping 
direction of the Baltimore affairs. In 1830 the creditors prepared to move in 
and Rubens resigned the building into their hands, moving the collection to a 
short lived second ‘Baltimore Museum” on another street. The old building 
now entered upon a new career. 

In April of 1830 the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore purchased the 
museum building and renovated it for use as the city hall, Baltimore's first. 
After the Civil War a new City Hall was erected and the old building was 
for a time the No. 1 Colored Grammar School, then for twenty-eight years 
the offices of the mechanical division of the water department, and after 1915 
it was simply rented out to several manufacturers. By 1928 the building was 
in dire straits and an ordinance directed the sale of the property ‘‘it not being 
longer needed for public use”’. 

Fortunately, at that point a number of public spirited citizens convinced 
the city government that the old museum building should be saved and after 
extensive reconstruction, it was reopened in 1931 as ‘The Municipal Museum 
of the City of Baltimore” under the direction of an incorporated Board of 
Trustees and with a limited financial support by the city government. The 
purpose of the new institution may be described generally as a repository for 
“objects of interest to the inhabitants of the City of Baltimore, particularly of 
historical and artistic significance in the life of the City”, and an exhibition 
and lecture center for ‘‘any subject of general municipal interest.” 

The new museum interprets those purposes to include exhibitions, lec- 
tures, publications, extension work, and the care and increase of collections 
concerning “the life and history of Baltimore’’. Normally four major exhibi- 
tions are planned each year, including an annual show of contemporary Balti- 
more art and an annual photographic salon. A third major show generally con- 
siders a Baltimore artist or important figure of the past which in recent years 
has included Philip Tilyard, Joshua Johnson and Alfred Jacob Miller, artists, 
Edward Sachse, lithographer, and in 1953, Maximilian Godefroy, the architect, 
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will be honored. The fourth major exhibition is more general and has covered 
such subjects as civil defense, the port of Baltimore, the housing problem, and 
city planning. The next in this series will be on the history of Baltimore 
architecture. To these are added minor shows sponsored by local clubs and 
selected material from the museum collections. 

Most exhibitions have their catalogues as issues of the Peale Museum 
Bulletin, which is published three to five times a year. Substantial pamphlets 
under the title of The Peale Museum Historical Series are published on the 
occasion of exhibitions of more than ordinary importance, and a book on 
Baltimore architecture is in progress. It is not felt desirable to have a regular 
news bulletin, but rather to spend more on fewer occasional publications. 

While a conventional exhibition program like this is important, we feel 
that the larger potential value of the museum to Baltimore lies in other di- 
rections, chiefly because the old building is situated in a downtown section of 
the city, far from the residential districts, and the parking situation in the 
vicinity is extremely bad. It is clear that our attendance will never be great 
and we are increasingly directing our attention towards extension work. In 
two recent years our major general show, one on the housing problem and 
one on the old-age problem, was purposely made portable and taken on an 
extended tour of neighborhood centers and branch libraries in the city. How- 
ever, the most important extension service is our growing slide collection 
illustrating the history of Baltimore. The staff gives lectures with these slides 
to both adult and child groups on the average of twice a week in various places 
throughout the city. Recently the audio-visual department of the public schools 
purchased ten sets of seventy-five of these slides for their own use and the 
museum furnished a detailed teaching synopsis for what we call “The Peale 
Museum Album of Baltimore”. 

The next step is television. In cooperation with a local TV station and 
the public schools, the museum is developing a series of about ten lectures 
based on the slides, original pictures, artifacts and period music. The program 
will be in the morning and coordinated with the school history curricula, but 
there is some reason to think that it will be repeated on an evening program at 
a later date. 

In working out our program we have leaned heavily on the active support 
of city departments and civic organizations. One series of four lectures was a 
joint effort of the museum, the City Planning Department, the Redevelopment 
Commission, the Zoning Board, the Citizens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion, the Real Estate Board of Baltimore and others. More and more the Peale 
Museum is coming to be considered as a valuable adjunct to the public business 
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of Baltimore, a tool of public education. This is our goal, to serve Baltimore 
as a witness to the past and a participant in the present life of the city, and it 
is supremely fitting that this service should be carried on in the old museum 
building of Rembrandt Peale which has already seen one hundred and thirty- 


eight years of the city’s life. 
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JOHN COVERT: EARLY 
AMERICAN MODERN 


George Heard Hamilton 


en recent retrospective exhibition of American abstract painting at the 
Museum of Modern Art served two purposes. Not only has it proved that 
non-representational painting has for more than a generation absorbed an im- 
pressive number of the ablest American talents, but it has also spurred inquiry 
into the origins of the abstract movement in this country. In this latter sense, 
and without recapitulating the admirable text of Andrew Ritchie's catalogue, 
certain additional details may be added to the documentation to clarify the 
conditions under which some of the earliest American abstract paintings were 
created. 

Once again one returns to two crucial circumstances: the Armory Exhibi- 
tion of 1913, when so many aspects of modern painting, although not specifi- 
cally non-representational, were first revealed in any considerable quantity in 
America, and the activity of Alfred Stieglitz, whose exhibitions at 291 Fifth 
Avenue in the years just before the first World War did so much to develop 
our understanding of progressive art, American as well as European. In the 
October 1911 issue of his periodical Camera Work, Stieglitz reproduced a 
quite abstract cubist drawing by Picasso to illustrate Plato’s reference to forms 
“which are not beautiful for a particular purpose, but are by nature beautiful in 
themselves.’ This was the first time, in America at least, that this now familiar 
statement was used to justify abstract painting. Less than two years later, in 
the special number of Camera Work for June 1913 (which also included a 
monument of “‘abstract” prose, Gertrude Stein’s Portrait of Mabel Dodge), 
Oscar Bluemner in “ Audiator et altera pars, Some Plain Sense on the Modern 
Movement,” developed the contemporary application of Plato's intimations in 
a remarkably perceptive statement. He concluded that ‘‘pure pictorial beauty 
may exist alone as pure abstract painting, or on the other hand it may be 
united in a new union of the material subject and pure pictorial values, in 
which the proportion of one to the other is most variable. In the former cate- 
gory are Picabia’s studies, in the latter are the cubists and futurists.” 

The mention of Picabia introduces the development of the Platonic argu- 
ment. Picabia himself, in the preface to the catalogue of his exhibition at 
Stieglitz’ gallery in March 1913, stated that ‘The qualitative conception of 
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reality can no longer be expressed in a purely visual or optical manner; and 
in consequence pictorial expression has had to eliminate more objective formu- 
lae from the convention in order to relate itself to the qualitative conception. 
The resulting manifestations of this state of mind, which is more and more 
approaching abstraction, can themselves not be anything but abstraction.” This 
statement was followed by the same quotation from Plato’s Philebus which 
had appeared earlier in Camera Work. Picabia’s position was further pub- 
licized when this preface and its accompanying quotation were reprinted in a 
pamphlet, “For and Against, Views on the International Exhibition Held in 
New York and Chicago,” edited by F. J. Gregg for the Association of 
American Painters and Sculptors which had organized the Armory Exhibition. 
While the most generous estimate of the number of those who read such 
statements, to say nothing of those who understood them, must be very small, 
the facts themselves show that by 1913 the esthetic postulates for abstract 
painting were known in America even before completely non-representational 
paintings had reached New York. 

At this juncture another European artist intervened with dramatic conse- 
quences for the development of American abstract painting. Although 
Picabia’s one-man exhibition and his contributions to the Armory Exhibition 
provoked interest and discussion, they were nothing to the notoriety aroused 
by Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descending the Stairs. But it is more pertinent to 
recall that Duchamp’s and Picabia’s works of 1912-13 in each case repre- 
sented individual deviations from cubism leading towards a more personal 
expression wherein machine forms were frequently introduced, less for any 
consideration of formal beauty than for their expressive connotations, often 
satirizing human appearances and situations. The masterpiece of this phase 
remains Duchamp’s Bride Stripped Bare by Her Own Bachelors. These large 
painted glass panels were not completed until after 1918, but in many pre- 
liminary studies which had occupied him since the Nude of 1912, Duchamp's 
attitude changed frum a preoccupation with the mechanistic and functional 
properties of machine forms, as in the Chocolate Mill, to a weird revelation 
of their powers to startle and dismay, as in his ready-mades, the bottle racks 
and snow-shovels which he wrenched from their ordinary surroundings and 
launched on unexpected careers. 

A similar satirical attitude appears in Picabia’s work at this time. His 
generalized mechanical forms became more pointed mockeries of modern life, 
especially of American materialism, as in the drawings he contributed to 
Stieglitz’ gallery brochure, 291. In the issue for July-August 1915 a spark- 
plug was presented as a ‘‘Portrait d’une jeune fille Américaine dans l'état de 
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nudité.” Two years later, in 391, the satirical pamphlet Picabia published in 
Barcelona during the war, a propeller was labeled “ave,” and a light bulb 
“Américaine.”” When these productions were reinforced by the presence of 
their authors, (Picabia visited New York in 1913 and 1915, Duchamp lived 
there from 1915), an environment was created which could not fail to affect 
certain aspects of American painting. The influence of their more abstract 
interpretations of cubism was augmented in 1917 by the arrival in New York 
of Albert Gleizes, and of Pierre Crotti. The loss of the latter's portrait of 
Duchamp, his brother-in-law, made of an ordinary wire coat-hanger, is re- 
grettable for it may be thought to have been a significant contribution to the 
genre of mechanistic satire. 

The influence of these currents upon the earliest abstract art in America 
has not remained entirely unknown. One of the first, most prolific, and in- 
ventive of this first generation of abstract artists was Man Ray, whose talent 
for mechanical mockery has never deserted him. Much of his early work, 
such as The Rope Dancer Accompanies Herself with Her Shadows, of 1916, 
was related to the mechanistic cubist patterns of Picabia, while with Duchamp 
he launched the New York episode of Dada. There were also others who were 
briefly connected with the movements and who are now little-known, whether 
because their tastes led them in other directions, or because for some reason or 
other they were prevented from continuing further. Among these was the 
now obscure but gifted painter, Clifford Williams, whose few works must be 
sought in private collections and in the earlier catalogues of the Society of 
Independent Artists. Another was Morton Schamberg, one of the founders 
of the Independents, whose mechanical fantasies might have earned for him a 
place in American painting comparable to Léger’s in France, but for his un- 
timely death in 1918. 

Evidence of the infectious stimulation of Duchamp’s and Picabia’s pres- 
ence in New York can be seen in the work of Marius de Zaya. The Mexican 
artist, one of Stieglitz’s earliest and most constant exhibitors, is now remem- 
bered more for his witty caricatures of social and artistic personalities in the 
New York of the period than for his devoted service in promoting knowledge 
and understanding of the modern movement. And he is scarcely remembered 
at all for the series of abstract caricatures he contributed to Camera Work 
in 1914, Whether they be taken as satires of modern painting or of per- 
sonalities (the groups included a ferocious abstraction of Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose criticism of the Armory Show was unusually vindictive), the caricature 
of Picabia (Fig. 1) was a deft résumé of certain aspects of contemporary 
painting in an entirely abstract manner. The hint of an algebraic equation, 
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as well as the bold pattern of black and white, were among Picabia’s hall- 
marks at this time. 

Picabia and Duchamp, however, were to affect more profoundly the 
brief artistic career of one of the most remarkable as well as one of the earliest 
American abstract artists. If John Covert’s work has been little known for the 
past thirty years, a partial reason can be found in the personal modesty which 
attended his renunciation of an artist's life, and which it is not the purpose of 
this paper now to disturb. But one may hope that the wonder and pleasure 
which have greeted his works as they have been shown with increasing fre- 
quency during the past decade, have brought him a measure of satisfaction 
and the confirmation of artistic authenticity. 

Covert was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1882, and there his first studies 
were undertaken. From 1909 to 1914 he was abroad, living in Munich and 
Paris and traveling extensively. It is idle to surmise what his art might have 
become had he remained longer in the centers of German Expressionism 
and French Fauvism and Cubism, for his work in New York after his return 
proves that his imagination rejected earlier influences and responded at once 
to the fantasy of Picabia and Duchamp, whom Covert came to know through 
his cousin, the poet and collector, Walter Conrad Arensberg. The seven years 
between 1916 and 1923 account for the period of Covert’s creative maturity 
and of his participation in the foundation of the modern movement. In 1917, 
with Arensberg, Duchamp, Schamberg, Katherine S. Dreier, and others, he 
helped to found the Society of Independent Artists and served as a director, 
secretary and member of the finance committee for the first exhibition. His 
artistic contribution on that occasion was his Temptation of St. Anthon) 
(1916) (Fig. 2). This intricate monochrome design of intersecting planes in 
three dimensions includes suggestions of the mechanistic aspect of Stella's 
early city paintings, while the apparently irrevelant title has proto-Dada 
connotations. Even if we wish to accept Tristan Tzara’s date of February 1916 
for the birth of Dada in Zurich we can at least believe in a practically simul- 
taneous and spontaneous manifestation of the Dada spirit in New York 
prompted by Duchamp. 

Covert’s association with Duchamp and Picabia is substantiated by his 
work of the next two years. In Vocalization (1919) (Fig. 3), fertile Dada 
invention and the use of unusual materials can be seen; painted planes are re- 
placed by wooden dowels nailed to the composition board, This system 
creates real as well as apparent intersections in three dimensions. The angular 
and monochrome pattern of the Temptation has become curvilinear and 
higher, although Covert’s palette rarely included positive hues. 
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In unraveling the pattern of these years another name comes to light. 
In the last issue of Camera Work (1917) there appeared a group of prints by 
a young American photographer, Paul Strand. Among them one in particular 
may be counted as remarkably abstract (Fig. 4). Although the forms are 
recognizably architectural, the composition is logically aad visually inexplicable 
except as a non-representational pattern (demonstrable by the fact that the 
photograph was placed on the page so that it could be read vertically or 
horizontally). Without insisting on reciprocal influences, one may think that 
the appearance of the Strand photograph between the de Zaya caricature of 
1914 and Covert’s work of 1916 and 1919 is not entirely coincidental, but 
rather that here we have isolated a slight but particular phase of design in 
early abstract painting. 

Covert’s work which has in recent years attracted most attention is the 
Brass Band (1919) (Fig. 5). It continues the musical analogy of Vocaliza- 
tion in an angular pattern of heavy cords attached to composition board, with 
changes of direction created by painted shadings. Not only is it his most 
distinctive and mature formal creation, it also contains interesting references 
to Duchamp and Picabia. The string pattern develops more abstractly the 
technique of Duchamp’s Chocolate Mill (Fig. 6), one of the preliminary 
studies for The Bride, wherein the corrugated surfaces of the drums are indi- 
cated by threads glued to the canvas. On the other hand, the design as a 
whole has analogies with Picabia’s Peigne (Miroir de l’Aparence) (Fig. 7). 
This retouched photograph of the sounding board and strings of a piano was 
published in the second issue of Picabia’s 391 (10 February 1917). 

To juxtapose the Brass Band with these works emphasizes the depth and 
delicacy of Covert’s imagination. He was able to take influences which wrecked 
lesser talents and remake them into something uniquely his own. Another 
work of 1919 is further proof of this ability. In Time (Fig. 8) the upholstery 
tacks suggest the wit of Duchamp who has never failed to discover surprising 
uses for unexpected objects. The mathematical symbols are again reminiscent 
of Picabia, But Covert himself created this unfathomable allegory of time in 
its many temporal and spatial dimensions, as his equations wander in and 
out of the numbered order created by the tacks. 

On the basis of these few but provocative works it is possible to say that 
by 1920 John Covert as much as any of his contemporaries was in a position 
to lead the avant-garde of American art. The Dada overtones, implied in the 
titles and apparent in the materials, are as convincing as the contemporary in- 
ventions of Man Ray. It is understandable that when Duchamp, Katherine S. 
Dreier, and Man Ray organized the Société Anonyme in 1920 to acquaint 
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America with progressive developments in art, Covert was one of their first 
and most frequent exhibitors. But difficulties soon thereafter ensued. The 
post-war reaction against European ideas, which sent a “lost generation” to 
Paris, for a time gravely weakened the American market for modern painting. 
In the face of financial difficulties Covert was obliged to abandon art for 
business which has since occupied all his time, but if he no longer painted, 
his work was not finished. When he closed his studio he presented six pic- 
tures, including the four discussed above, to the Société Anonyme. This gift 
became the foundation of the collection of the Société Anonyme: Museum 
of Modern Art, 1920, which through Covert’s initial generosity and Miss 
Dreier’s and Duchamp’s guidance was to accomplish so much for modern art 
in America. Since 1941 the task has been continued at Yale where John 
Covert’s works excite a growing admiration among new generations of stu- 
dents who come to learn about the origins of abstract painting in America. 


AMERICAN “ART HISTORY” AND 
CONTEMPORARY CREATION* 


Louis Filler 


\ HAT does the Index of American Design mean to anybody? I 
don’t have the big department store designers and advertisers in mind; they 
know what to do with it. (“We put our heads together and decided to make 
up a set of dishes which would be your very own. Yes, your friends would 
admire it and praise your taste . . . but it would be for you to enjoy, too, 
at your own breakfast table. So we looked up the Pennsylvania Dutch. . . .”) 
No, I don’t mean them, though the Lord moves in strange, mysterious ways, 
and I have no doubt that they have some legitimate place in the brass-work 
of our civilization. I mean the run of people—you, if the description isn’t 
offensive, as well as me—who are said to upbear our culture: whose race- 
memories and perceptions are supposed to be at stake in all the present 
shooting. 





* Reprinted from the Midwest Journal, Volume IV, Number 1 (Winter 1951-52.) 
Pages 112-122. 
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I passed the big, oversized book to an English friend and told him it was 
for review. He hefted it (it weighs four pounds), looked at a page, and 
asked what in the world it was. I told him it was as he saw: The Index of 
American Design, a compilation of American objects ranging from (quoting 
the subject list) accordions to yokes, and including such other things as 
andirons, table-cloths, and cigar-store Indians, carefully painted by hand ac- 
cording to a distinctive technique which gave an appearance of freshness and 
beauty while preserving the precise features of the original, and even the 
marks of use and decay. All this was reproduced, in many cases by elaborate 
color process, and fortified with general introductions and data explaining 
each individual object. 

“What's this to you?” my friend demanded. 

“I’m just interested.” 

He turned the heavy, glazed pages, with a variety of “h’m’s’” and 
“‘ha’s.”” I suggested the book was worth about 5 pounds, “No!” he marvelled. 
5 pounds is a great deal of money in England, even today. Industrial workers 
generally make about 7 pounds a week, women less, A university instructor 
can receive about 450 pounds a year, less contributions to the health scheme 
and, of course, income tax. Striking Manchester dockers, with their families, 
are at this moment getting 2 pounds, 9s. 6d a week relief. My friend looked 
earnestly at a few color plates, though without much enthusiasm I could ob- 
serve. But then, he is English; he might be excused for looking at the 
illustrations as though they were a book of German folk art. Do they mean 
more to Americans ? 

One can understand if relatively few people buy it; few of us can afford 
fifteen dollar books. But Penguin Books, that noble institution, printed, in 
1948, a small, tasteful volume entitled Popular Art in the United States, 
edited, also, by the editor of the present volume of Index of American Design 
plates, and including 33 of them, many in color. How many copies of this 
lovely little book were sold? In both the United States and the United King- 
dom, in 1949, 12,700; in 1950, 2,000 copies in the United States, 1,400 
copies in the United Kingdom. And in the first five months of 1951, 1,000 
copies in both areas.? 





* Erwin O. Christensen, ed., The Index of American Design, with an introduction 
by Holger Cahill. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. XVII, 229. $15.) 
*I am indebted to R. A. H. Lechmere, of Penguin Books, Ltd., for the above in- 
formation. It is a pleasant, and thought-provoking surprise to learn that ‘10,000 copies 
have just been ordered by the Cultural Attache of the U. S. Embassy in London, These 


will be sent to Cultural Attaches in Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, France 
and Italy.” 
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Not an inspiring total, and rather humiliating, in view of the almost 
equal interest—or feebleness of interest—in the publication, on the part of 
the English. 

One can imagine a large number of libraries buying the new and for- 
midable volume of Index plates, and some artists who are doing well, and a 
considerable number of designers looking for “ideas.’’ But what can anyone 
else derive from it? Here is a typical passage from one of the sections which 
divide the book, this one relating to household objects made by the so-called 
Shakers, about a hundred years ago. The editor is discussing an object 
captioned, ‘Dressmakers’ Counter, maple and pine, Shaker; Watervliet, New 
York; nineteenth century’: 


But more important than subject matter were the convictions that inspired the 
religious communities and permeated the whole mode of life. In the case of the Shakers, 
these moral precepts gave direction to the craftsmen who produced the style we admire 
today. 

The drop-leaf tops, the tapered legs, and the red color of the dressmaker’s counter 
are typical Shaker features. Construction is light but sturdy, and as inlays and veneers 
were thought to be deceitful, they were never used. Instead, Shaker furniture depended 
on proportions and the natural grains of the wood, as in the contrast of ungrained maple 
posts against pine panels and curly maple drawers. 


This is a bit out of context, but fairly representative. What of it? No 
one will turn down a piece of Shaker furniture, if offered it for nothing, and 
one can read the above and dream. But what of an old Shaker hat, which is 
also reproduced and explained? The MacArthur testimony seemed more 
urgent for general reading purposes, I am sure, the Costello shenanigans more 
compelling. They deserved attention. The question is where art fits into the 
picture at all, and to what purpose. 

The present volume of Index drawings looks so affluent and deliberated 
that one can forget they were produced in the very trough of the economic 
crisis of the 1930's, by artists who were, most of them, in need. I recall one of 
them, whose renderings are reproduced here, who lived in a bare studio and 
worked out the most intricate designs on a Government stipend of some $20 
a week. Later, during the war years, we met in Washington. He was wearing 
expensive clothes and making $6,500 a year concocting drawings for the 
Navy Department. He was bored to death. 

“All the fellows back home are hoping for another depression,” he 
reported. ‘I hate my job. I keep insulting my boss, hoping he'll fire me, but 
he keeps praising my stuff, and gives me everything I want.” 

Such was the spirit that won the war. Artists are sometimes not ramous 
for having sense in the ordinary meaning of the word, but they often know 
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what they mean; and this one meant that he had been happier, had had 
more of a feeling of personal participation and significance on his mean 
W. P. A. job, than in the seemly offices of the Navy Department, which asked 
him only to draw pictures according to official specifications, and never mind 
the art. 

Indeed, a considerable amount of Government art closed down, once 
the last war got into good swing. Even the Treasury Department art section— 
in charge of art commissions for government buildings, as well as certain 
supplementary services—dwindled. The Federal Art Project had less and less 
to do. For several years it had been decentralized, its state components locally 
administrated, with the National Office in Washington offering overall serv- 
ices and advice. Now there was an increased layoff of personnel. Certain 
elements, notably visual-aids workers, were transferred directly to war-work. 
And shortly after, what remained of the Project was finished off. 

So ended an era of Government sponsorship of the arts. At its peak, in 
1936, the Government had employed some 42,000 artists, musicians, writers, 
theater people, and others, in various capacities. About 5,300 of them had 
been artists. Later cuts had reduced the total to one-fourth this figure, and 
less. Interest in their behalf had included such Congressional efforts as the 
unforgettable Coffee-Pepper Bill, calling for the setting up of a permanent 
Fine Arts Bureau. The end of the era was best symbolized by the incident 
which stopped the work of a group of artists who had been commissioned 
to travel in Army circles and sketch the human side of the war effort. Con- 
gress, outraged by such a wanton waste of money, or something, cut the idea 
off without a cent. “What is this?” one Congressman bawled. ‘The 
W. P. A.?” He could have gone on to argue, if he had been informed, that 
there was plenty of art around: Time and Life were sending artists—some, 
formerly, of the Federal Art Project—to various theaters of war; and private 
corporations, Standard Oil, for instance, were paying others well for drawings 
and paintings of the human and technical aspects of industry, which were 
duly reproduced, sometimes in highly expensive fashion. 

Little of this was memorable, except in the sense that all journalism and 
design, good or bad, can be useful. One recalls a vivid Life drawing in color, 
which showed an American Army unit hitting a beach somewhere in the 
Pacific. One soldier has just been frightfully wounded, blood is cascading 
from him, but he is still on his feet and in motion, and the excitement on his 
face can't very well be distinguished in kind from that on the faces of 
soldiers running near him who have not yet been hit. Joseph Hirsch did a 
series for, I believe, a pharmaceutical concern, which was elaborately matted 
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and fitted with a portfolio. It could be acquired for nothing. I recall a soldier 
in an enormous cast—I suppose his neck was broken. It made me pause, but 
not because Hirsch had drawn him. 

However, general impression puts the Federal Art Project down as 
journalism, too, and even bad art. Those who have had an interest in its 
career have not, for the most part, done much to help create a proper climate 
for discussing the question. The answer to the Congressman who wanted to 
know about W. P. A. has been to call him a fascist oaf—a thoroughly unfair 
characterization of a man who may not have known much about art, but had 
to make decisions about money. More eloquent has been the silence of many 
influential art people who are ashamed of having been once identified with a 
“relief” project. The present volume of Index drawings helps the situation, 
but it does not help explain the peculiar conditions under which the art Project 
developed its program, and, especially, join issue with those who, for good or 
evil reasons, choose to treat it with contempt: who claim that it harbored 
communists, spent inordinate sums of money on its enterprises, encouraged 
bad art, and no art. Mr. Holger Cahill, who directed the late Federal Art 
Project, writes the introduction to this volume of I. A. D. drawings with his 
usual clarity and good sense, and awareness of American art and history; and 
it is a sad sign of the times that he is not, apparently, encouraged to do more 
in the field. But much more typical was the fiery Art functionary whom I 
interviewed in 1943, when collecting data for a report on the F. A. P. for 
the American Council of Learned Societies. This person spoke with hatred and 
contempt of Congress and all others whom he deemed responsible for the 
ending of the Art Project. And in answer to my question about the personnel 
of The Index of American Design, he emphasized that he was personally re- 
sponsible for their having been accepted on the Project in 1935, and that every 
one of them was a trained worker. 

Yet I had, the week before, held in my hand a letter from his chief 
to the National Office in Washington, referring to the same period and 
personnel, and asking what was to be done about a large number of people 
who had been accepted for the Project—about 20 percent of the 1,800 persons 
registered as artists in New York—and who could not, in any sense, be called 
competent for work involving artistic skill. Mr. Cahill provides a great deal 
of accurate information about the Project’s inception, but he does not recall 
this letter. He does refer gently to the Index “‘as a solution for the problem of 
commercial artist unemployment,” and, later, even more gently, to the fact 
that the work of the Project depended on the skills of the artists “or skills 
which they might acquire through in-service training.’ The point is that this— 
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lack of competence—was the bottom reason that the Index went under way: 
that it provided work for people, particularly in New York, who could not 
otherwise be used, but who could be trained as copyists. Eventually, some of 
them became extraordinarily skilled in the Index style of copying, who were 
still unable to draw in the ordinary sense! 

Is this a fact—the magnificent materials which support it are all on file 
in the National Archives, where the Project records are kept—best forgotten, 
of service to the enemy? The question is, today, who the enemy of art is. Is it 
Congress? Or people who seem to recall that there was an awful lot of 
“boondoggling” during the 1930's? Or is it not, rather, the profound public 
indifference to art which has withered the grassroots of creative work and 
given it back again to cliques and commercial designers? There is gay art in 
the world, and some of it is pleasant to behold. But little of it grips the 
imagination, and makes any more than decorative difference outside art 
“circles’’ and personal relations. One should not fail to have a look at the art 
“criticism” in such a publication as the Nation, in order to appreciate fully 
just how much this sort of thing has to do with our human affairs and 
experience. 

In 1934, there was an exhibition of paintings and other art items which 
artists had made during temporary employment with the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, forerunner of the Works Projects Administration. One remem- 
bers the plain, simple, and somehow heartening “C. C. C. Worker.”’ Certainly 
the exhibition impressed President Roosevelt, who noted the courage displayed 
in the works, the faith in, and affection for, America, even in its bleak days. 
During the next year, certain people interested in art, now, for the most part, 
unhappily forgotten or used up, worked to develop a more substantial project ; 
and in 1935, Federal One was set up, including art, writing, theater, and 
music projects, as well as one other which can be passed by for present pur- 
poses. In short order, a series of enterprises had been instituted by the Art 
Project. Not only was The Index of American Design ultimately established ; 
there were creative art projects for painters and muralists. There were art 
classes. Artists were assigned to act as guides in museums. Others were given 
photography assignments, of a utilitarian or esthetic nature. Sculpture, 
ceramics, wrought-ironwork, woodwork, and other media were exploited, 
depending on the section of the country involved, the artists available, the 
cooperation offered. An Exhibitions Section was set up which circulated 
works of art, Project-created or borrowed, to all parts of the country. One of 
the outstanding achievements of the Art Project was organizing a chain of art 
centers—a few of which still endure, under municipal auspices—using local 
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resources and sponsorship, and adding Federal aid, and drawing armies of 
visitors, as well as inaugurating another cycle of art classes, local enterprises 
and novel ideas. 

This is no place for a history of the Art Project, or even adequate 
reference to its plans and accomplishments. What has been all too thoroughly 
forgotten is that out of the throes of economic necessity and spiritual hunger, 
in the 1930's, came valid plans, vigorous effort; and that some of the accom- 
plishments of that time could not have been achieved without such aid and 
sponsorship as the Government provided. The Index of American Design 
is a classic illustration of this point. It was not a product of technical skill 
alone; a dozen Rockefeller and Carnegie money grants could not have 
created the Index. It drew its strength from a need for seeming useful, 
“socially significant,” if you will. It required contact with unsophisticated 
people, an interest in the things which interested them. It required the imagi- 
nation to see old skillets, wigs, ship's figureheads, snuffboxes, footscrapers not 
only through the eyes of the generations which had created them, but too 
often through the rust and ruin of time; and to appreciate not only their 
utility, but the contour of the American mind, or mind in America, which 
effected the design. Index drawings are not ‘“quaint’’—they are comprehend- 
ing. The I. A. D. was a class, not in mere patriotism, but in love of home, 
in self-knowledge, which enlisted the energies of researchers, copyists, artists, 
editors, and others of the Project (to say nothing of the innumerable people 
outside the Project who cooperated with it) from New York to California, 
and, even so, far from exhausted its possibilities. As it was, some 15,000 
satisfactory drawings were culled from many more sketches, first drafts, second 
drafts, and other material, and are now permanently housed in the National 
Gallery of Art; the present volume reproduces 378, of which 117 are in full 
color. 

Yes, say the skeptics (and they deserve every courtesy and consideration ) 
but how much did the stuff cost the taxpayer, and wasn’t the larger part of 
Art Project production junk? Let Peter Blume, among others, speak for the 
Project, as they did in a letter to the New York Times, in 1944, answering 
certain derogatory remarks which had found place in that paper. 


It has been estimated that the Government spent $35,000,000 on its art programs 
in eight years, a sum which may seem large, but is in fact about one-third of 1 per cent 
of the appropriations for work programs during the period 1935-1943. The American 
public got, in addition to art teaching, community art centers, poster and allied art 
services to practically every municipality in the country, some 700,000 works of creative 
art (easel paintings, murals, architectural sculpture, prints and the Index of American 
Design plates). Since two-thirds of the project personnel was engaged in teaching and 
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art services, these works of art cost the American people about $17 apiece. We may 
add that this figure by no means represents the true value of the art produced, . . . 

If it is recalled that the first aim of the projects was relief, then the larger 
amount of art operations was pure gain. The mere services of the Project 
(setting aside the art aspects of the matter, for the moment) are striking; 
the above references give no idea of the ramification of services into art 
materials research units, the development of skills and techniques in art 
media, ingenious approaches to the artistically unlettered. Such work spoke for 
itself, and could be made to speak more eloquently. The Index of American 
Design can now be seen, by those who have the will to see. Possibly it will 
inspire artists, as well as artisans, as time goes by, with its message of native 
production, social usefulness, and historical continuity. 

As to the quality of the creative art produced on the Federal Art Project, 
much could be said. Forget the rubble and poor conceptions, which Florence 
in its best period also had to show, and still does. Much of it has been cleaned 
away, hidden, buried, or otherwise disposed of. And even the trash served its 
purpose, by putting a man to trying to think artistically, and stirring a specta- 
tor to half an idea, negative or positive. Better even this than the blank 
emptiness which surrounds the current question: ‘When will I be blown up?” 

It is no light matter to decide which Project works were artistic failures, 
and for what reason. To talk of “W. P. A. art,” “mere reportage,” and 
“photographic techniques,” is to echo the cliches of those who hated Govern- 
ment art in principle, or the prattle of cliques. Some Project artists were 
interested in trees, some in forests; and it is a problem requiring earnestness 
and attention to distinguish the two. Aside from that, it is possible to say that 
notable works were produced in remarkable numbers, many by artists who 
revealed their superior talents for the first time under Project auspices, in 
many cases for relatively absurd salaries. 

It happens that the Federal Art Project was probably the most success- 
ful of all the Arts Projects. One person on the Writers Project ascribed this 
to the fact that “they had artists, while we didn’t have writers.” As we have 
seen, this was not always the case. Part of the success of the Art Project 
resulted from excellent administration. For the Art Project was as vulnerable 
as any of the others. It was also accused of having Communists on its payroll— 
as it undoubtedly did; some of them good artists, if dubious colleagues—of 
creating salacious situations in its life classes, of interfering with private 
enterprise. But its officials were, on the whole, strikingly levelheaded and 
resourceful people. They put individual artists on their own, encouraging them 
to think twice before painting any old thing for possible exhibition. And 
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while standing up for their independence and convictions, they worked hard at 
discouraging situations in or about the Project which might be detrimental to 
its program or public relations. 

Above all, the Project administrators developed a competence in coming 
to grips with the individual communities in which their artists were situated. 
They enlisted the community on their side, making its influential citizens and 
enthusiasts active participants in their work, giving them a stake in its plans. 
And in return, these sponsors fought for ‘their’ projects, protected them 
against the inevitable cranks and ill-wishers. There is here an interesting con- 
trast possible, particularly with the Federal Theater Project. What resulted, in 
any case, was a live and promising environment, in which the Art Project 
could grow and develop, and carry its message of art and utility to more 
people than had ever before made contact with such matters in America. 

All this may not be immediately apparent, as one turns to another page 
of The Index of American Design volume—page 234, for example: ‘“Arm- 
chair, pine; from near San Andreas, California; mid-nineteenth century. 
This chair expresses the needs of the farmhouse.” I wish I were sitting in 
one now. The rented chair I have here in Old Sodbury, England, is shoddy 
stuff. But one must not complain. I know, I know. There's a war on. . . . Well, 
there is. But there is also a danger that one may become over-patient and 
acclimated to shoddiness. Too thoroughly understanding that the best things 
in life must be reserved for war purposes and those who are technicians in 
fields useful to the military—too bovine in one’s acceptance of tasteless living: 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 

Not that they die but that they die like sheep. 


Does this mean that the Government ought to be going in for art projects 
again? In the first place, it is. Come to think of it, my friend may be back 
in Washington drawing pictures for the Navy Department again. We need 
illustrations telling us how to put on lifebelts if the ship begins to sink. But 
what of the spirit? That needs to be kept alive, as well. And swimming as we 
are in these giant waves of war, today, we need vision and example to keep 
our courage up. We need—not necessarily projects, not necessarily now—but 
understanding of what they did and failed to do, and a heightened critical 
appreciation of what our spirit-tenders are doing for us today. We need to be 
more individual, in a sense, less tractable, if we are not all to be swept some- 
where with a big broom, whenever someone who knows his own mind decides. 
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The Art Project was not perfect, and there is no reason for claiming 
it was. Nor was it unique, at least in its elements. Artists have been subsidized 
before, in many times and lands. Museums have been founded, folklore has 
been exploited. One can hardly wander through the many-acred Norsk 
Folkemuseum, in the suburbs of Oslo, with its scores of original buildings 
filled with innumerable artifacts of culture and utility from all parts and 
representing all ages of Norway—one can hardly witness the hundreds of 
Norwegian children and adults, who wander pleasantly through this great 
seat of custom and history, or rest in its pleasure gardens while enjoying its 
excellent and modestly-priced food and drink—without admiring the greatness 
of its conception, its democratic uses, Other European countries can boast 
similar achievements. But national self-appreciation is firmly (perhaps too 
firmly) fixed throughout Europe. In America, it is a hectic and erratic 
phenomenon. It boils up out of necessity, not will. It is unfocused. It gets lost 
between quality and quantity, between native realities and foreign influences. 
It would help, if the foreign strains in our culture could be more profoundly 
appreciated, instead of providing “quaint” touches during “folk festivals.” 

Perhaps the highest achievement of the Index of American Design was 
not in the attention it gave to pots and pans as such—which craft experts and 
museums already knew something about—but in the democratic shock of 
recognition experienced by a cross-section of Americans employed on the 
Project, which was translated into a multi-faceted portrait of America—an 
America which was still being created, by everyone, brownstone house resi- 
dents as well as farmers; and could still. become many things. This, Europe, 
with her ‘‘peasants’’ still too often incarcerated in “quaint” costumes and 
obsolete methods and equipment, might learn from us. 

Nevertheless, we need to refine our understanding of our folk lore, to 
view it objectively, critically. We need to compare it with other folk art, for 
example with Penguin’s other work in the art field, Popular Art in Britain, 
which one must regretfully note was practically ignored in America, We need 
to pay closer attention to such criticism as the English offered our own Popular 
Art in the United States, as in the following comment: 


The trouble is that these . . . [Index plates] are not peculiarly American. . . . 
Craft objects [made in the colonies} are necessarily inferior to those done in the re- 
spective countries of origin. The only properly American art is Indian, mainly to be 
found south and north of the U. S. border. But Indian art does not figure in this book, 
except in a few santo pieces, where the Indians had adopted European visual habits. 





* A pedestrian. but useful, survey of the subject is Grace Overmyer’s Government 
and the Arts, New York, 1939. 
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Commissioning unemployed artists to imitate, or produce exact facsimiles of, 
15,000 craft objects of no great value, was surely misdirected charity. It is but another 
example of the emphasis on art history at the expense of original and contemporary 
creation. It is obvious that it would have been better to set these artists to creating 
something of their own rather than paying them to copy cigar store figures. . . .* 

I would, of course, disagree with much that is said here, but it serves no 
purpose to ignore it. And, while toasting the successes of the Art Project, one 
has to keep in mind that they are past history—that our present has nothing 
comparable to show in the field. Here we are in actual contrast with England, 
the government of which maintains a direct interest in its cultural progress by 
way of the subsidized Arts Council of Great Britain—a civilized institution 
in a dreary time, a gallant testimonial to England’s determination to survive, 
if she may, on terms worth fighting for. We can do worse than study her 
experiences in this field when, if ever, we determine to put our own house 
in order.® 

It is likely that an Art Project could never be undertaken again quite the 
way it was in the 1930's, and there is no reason why it should be. It serves 
no purpose to “defend”’ it, that is, by means of distorted attitudes and asser- 
tions. The Art functionary who denounced all critics of the Projects as 
scoundrels hurt the cause of the Projects as much as did any of their profes- 
sional libellers: the Right and the Left simply cancelled each other out, leaving 
us where we are today, high and dry. Nor is it useful to treat the Projects 
as a mere problem in administration. Their operation was not written in the 
stars: it derived from specific circumstances and was propelled by need and 
self-interest. The wonder was how much good will and intellectual vitality 
were released under such unpromising circumstances; they are one of the 
better indicators of the basic soundness of the American character. They indi- 
cate that we can forge a national program which will attract again the interest 
of the world, and encourage its hope of decency and good living . . . if time 
and tide will permit such a program to crystallize. We must have information, 
and we must have material things. But we must have art, too: an art which can 
quicken our sense of reality, and teach us to love life more. As we must, if we 
are to act with penetration and energy in the present time. 





* The Listener, August 18, 1949. 

*The Arts Council of Great Britain is housed at 4 St. James Square, London, 
S. W. 1, and publishes a variety of interesting and instructive material relative to its 
aims and program. 
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Julio de Diego 


\e HEN I was in Europe last winter I visited museums and galleries, and 


one really has to be an art lover to visit the museums and galleries in Europe 
in the wintertime. The places were so cold I was jumping from picture to 
picture, rubbing my hands and ears to keep warm. Of course that was at 
museums and galleries. But visiting cathedrals and churches, out of respect 
for the places I couldn't go jumping around. So I got bronchial pneumonia 
and had to be hospitalized for several days. During my “warm hospital 
period’ I had time to think and speculate and draw an inevitable parallel 
between art and art life in America, and art and art life on the Continent. 

After thinking for a while my conclusion was that America is a wonder- 
ful country. We have an extraordinary technique of living. Maybe we are 
far from the art of living, but we have good art and good artists. Then why 
are Americans under-rated in Europe as artists ? 

After many conversations with Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards, the 
general tone of their opinion was: “Yes, America has very good materials, but 
no art and no artists.” 

As an example, here is an incident that happened in Italy. To simplify 
matters I took a Cook’s Tour while I was in Rome to see the city and its 
monuments. When we were at the Vatican the tourists were subdivided into 
three groups. One, of English and Americans, one of French, and the other 
of Spaniards, Italians and South Americans. Understanding the three 
languages, I went from group te group, and while listening I noticed that 
the guide in the English group spoke only of measurements, comparing the 
grandiosity of the Vatican with the churches in England, France and the 
United States, and also of the cost of the different attractions of the Vatican. 
To the other groups, the French and Italians, the cicerone was more interested 
in explaining history and stories about the temple. From here we moved to the 
Palazzo Borghese. The procession was also made in three groups. We passed 
several rooms, and in one of them was the reclining statue of the Herma- 
phrodite. The French and Spanish groups stopped and the interpreter ex- 
plained this mistake of nature to them. They looked at the Hermaphrodite 
from front to back, Then the English group came into the room. The guide 
talked about the ceiling, but completely ignored the Hermaphrodite. 
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When we came out of the Palazzo I asked the Italian guide in Italian 
why he had not explained the Hermaphrodite to the English group. He 
answered rather emphatically: ‘‘Naturally, how can you talk about sex to these 
ignorant Americans.” When I talked to these same Americans who were on 
the Cook’s Tour they told me that in America there was no art and no 
artists. I got the same opinion from some of the American intelligentsia who 
were in Europe. 

We underestimate ourselves. We underestimate our potentialities. We 
admire too much those whom we regard as superior. In fact we have too many 
snobs, and not enough chauvinism about what we have at home. We are rather 
blind to what the American arts and crafts are, in relation to the arts and 
crafts outside our borders. 

American products in Europe are very well accepted indeed: I mean 
cigarettes, automobiles, farm equipment, moving pictures, fashion, Indians, 
Cowboys, and Coca-Cola. I have seen Italian funny papers and French comic 
books with Hopalong Cassidy, Buffalo Bill, Bloody Hand and the Chicago 
Gangsters. 

One evening in Paris I went with an American friend to a little ‘‘boite.”’ 
I noticed that we were the only ones smoking French cigarettes. Another 
evening I went to a restaurant where one could have a very excellent midnight 
supper. At the table near mine there was a French couple. The man asked for a 
platter of oysters and shell fish, and the woman for a “Steak Tartar’, which 
is chopped raw meat. In a little while the waiter came in rolling a small table 
with the meat and an innumerable amount of bottles and containers of 
different colors and shapes. 

After placing the table in front of the customers he called the head 
waiter to supervise the table. Then, the head waiter, after careful supervision, 
called the maitre who arrived elegantly dressed with a black tie. He ap- 
proached the table like he was approaching an altar. After saluting the clients 
with the customary, ‘“M’siu Damme’”’, he proceeded with great pomp to mix the 
raw meat with onions. Then, he added parsley, which he mixed with the meat 
again and again. Then he added salt and ground black pepper, and added 
nutmeg, mustard and Worcestershire sauce, and a little touch of white pepper. 

After this he took a raw egg, broke it, separated the yolk from the white, 
dropped the yolk on top of the meat, and olympically discarded the white 
and the shells in a bucket. He rolled his hands, rolled his fingers, lifted his 
head, and snapping the fingers of his right hand, called waiter number one. 
Then he turned, and with a big smile on his face, said to the couple: 

“Eh, Maintenant, une sauce par excellence.” 
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By that time waiter number one appeared with a tray and a bottle, and 
the maitre picked up the bottle carefully and said to the couple: 

“Et voila, une sauce extraordinaire, le Catsup Americaine.” 

Now, in this anecdote we have two cultures meeting nicely over a 
dinner table, an Anglo Saxon culture of men of action, and a French culture 
of men of intellect. 

The man of action has sold the Catsup to the man of intellect, and the 
man of intellect sells it to his public with a wonderful equilibrium. With this 
wonderful equilibrium France has sold to the world and to the intelligentsia 
outside its borders the art of France and the School of Paris. Because of this 
lack of equilibrium the Anglo Saxon man of action cannot sell to the world 
his art, which he himself is incapable of understanding. He thinks that art is 
not necessary to move the wheel of his social and economic structure. 

It is possible that for this reason we have so little support from the 
United States government; not just the economic support, but the moral and 
spiritual support as well. Our government has no Ministry of Fine Arts, which 
is so indispensable in the French, Spanish and Italian governments. 

However, we have a great advantage in the United States. America, which 
has inherited the English culture is formed by many nationalities. It is not 
just a nation of men of action, but also of men of intellect and emotions. In 
this complexity rests her advantage. 

We have conception, formation and execution. These concepts corre- 
spond to the English, French and Spanish culture which had dominated the 
world after the Renaissance. We have action equal to conception (English). 
We have intellect equal to formation (French). We have emotion equal to 
execution (Spanish). 

All these qualities are the ones which have made the United States a 
fabulous country. Quoting Thomas Wolf, “A fabulous country, the only 
fabulous country.” 

At present France is in a state of pessimistic inertia which prevents her 
from having the necessary dynamism for creation. In Italy there is optimism 
and a classical creative dynamism. At present in Spain there is a spiritual 
castration ; censorship dominated by the church, and a certain type of isolation 
from the outside world. 

Now, in this fabulous country, the United States, we have all the 
positive, dynamic elements to work, create, speculate and invent new tradi- 
tions. We have remarkable schools, art centers, museums, private collections, 
foundations and fellowships. But all these are islands in our immense and 
fabulous country. This country of men of action has no respect and no rever- 
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ence for the artist and his arts. While American industry and commerce are 
conquering the world, the arts, which have arrived at the same maturity as 
industry and commerce are left behind or dropped completely as unnecessary 
weight. 

Right here in our fabulous country I have seen at the State Fairs of the 
richest states, exhibitions of horses, chickens, rabbits, pigs, flowers, etc., in 
the most luxurious, well kept displays, while the art exhibition, at the same 
fair, was located and displayed in the crummiest set-up I have ever seen. 

The opposite of this is when an institution like the Museum of Modern 
Art dedicates several rooms to fifteen Americans in a wonderful and dramatic 
setting. The criticism from certain sections of the American intelligentsia is 
bitter and destructive. They say, “Terrible”, ‘Shocking’, “Unnecessary,” for- 
getting that that exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art is the natural result 
of this fabulous country, just as natural and just as necessary as the length of 
the Mississippi or the depth of the Grand Canyon or the grandiosity of the 
productive prairies. 

The dilemma today is how to convince the snob and the agnostic that art 
in America is a natural phenomenon, that we have arrived and that we are 
here. How to convince the art critics to avoid the fascination that the European 
art critic has over them. And to look, not just with the eyes, but with the 
heart as well, at what the American artists are doing. How to convince the 
industrialist, the merchant, the government, the general public that the arts 
should be cultivated and the artists held in an equally high place. 

When I see American Catsup used in Paris and given a prominent 
culinary importance by the French, I just wonder if we are not using 
antiquated methods to sell American arts and artists to the public and to the 
world. 








REPORT OF THE SOUTHEASTERN 
COLLEGE ART CONFERENCE 


Florence H. Robinson 


) ere STATE UNIVERSITY was host to the annual meeting of the 
Southeastern College Art Conference at Baton Rouge, April 24 to 26, 1952. 
Due very largely to the collaborative efforts of the president, Ralph L. 
Wickiser of Louisiana State University and Manuel Bromberger of North 
Carolina State College, who acted as chairman of the program committee, this 
meeting reached a high level of interest and value to all who were fortunate 
enough to attend. Guests were entertained in Pleasant Hall on the campus, 
where registration took place on Thursday evening, April 24. A happy custom 
of this regional conference of having an informal gathering of early registrants 
was carried out this year at the home of Caroline Durieux. There a note of 
friendliness was struck at the beginning and members had this pleasant op- 
portunity to get well acquainted before the conference sessions began on 
Friday morning. 

After words of welcome by Dr. Fred C. Frey, Dean of the University, 
Dr. Gulnar K. Bosch presided over the session on art history which was an 
unusual treat. The papers, all beautifully illustrated with lantern slides, were 
on a high level of scholarly achievement. Dr. Justus Bier of the University of 
Louisville gave a sparkling lecture on ‘‘Gothic-Renaissance Trends in the 
work of Tilman Riemenschneider’, an illuminating bit of Dr. Bier’s far- 
reaching study of this great transitional sculpture. 

Dr. Elizabeth Sunderland of Duke University then gave a masterful pres- 
entation of her work on the reconstruction of the three Benedictine churches 
at Charlieu in Burgundy with an explanation of the methods she has used in 
the research connected with these reconstructions. 

These papers were followed by a brilliant study of “Compositional Evo- 
lutions in Tintoretto,’” by Professor Joseph Sullivan Bolt of the University of 
Alabama. The Southeastern Art Conference may well congratulate itself on 
having the opportunity to hear such scholarly subjects beautifully presented by 
its own members. 

The Friday afternoon session, presided over by Stuart Purser of the 
University of Florida, consisted of a panel discussion on teaching design, 
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intended as an investigation of all known pedagogical approaches. This panel 
consisted of Joseph Cox of the University of Tennessee, Peter Kahn of 
L. S. U., George Cress of the University of Chattanooga, Warren Robinson 
of Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Reginald Neal of the University of Mis- 
sissippi and Richard Zoellner of the University of Alabama. 

The general contention of the panel and the concluding emphasis was 
that one must understand the student’s intention and help him carry it through 
to its ultimate conclusion in his pursuit of a simple problem. 

Joseph Cox made a strong point of design as a way of life, stating that 
the student's attitude toward design is more important than his talent. There 
should be an integration with art history, which the student should be con- 
versant with before he goes very far into design. A psychological approach 
and some knowledge of human responses and of aesthetics are important in 
the teaching of design, which may well be an introductory studio course before 
a course in painting. 

Peter Kahn traced the course of cubism to Mondrian and considered the 
importance of line and of two-dimensional representation as important factors 
of design. He spoke of the Bauhaus instruction and the importance of uniting 
feeling and thought. He emphasized the Gestalt psychology and the im- 
portance of conceiving every object in its content and achieving visual or- 
ganization. The teacher should show the difference between the qualitative 
good and the bad in fundamental design and should apply the important 
idea of relativism to his teaching of design. 

George Cress spoke of the lack of a visual or aesthetic vocabulary on the 
part of students of design who have acquired only a certain verbal vocabulary. 
Student work often reveals that the student has actually not participated in it. 
Perhaps with tongue in cheek he does what he knows is pleasing to his 
instructor. This is the result of faulty and unthinking teaching. One should 
evoke a new interpretation of nature, insisting on a combination of design and 
content or subject matter. 

Warren Robinson regarded the isolated course in design as a possible 
danger. It is a grave question whether the student can carry over what he 
learns in design into other areas, making a sound application of principles. 

Reginald Neal spoke of the teaching of design as a search for a common 
visual expression. Specific knowledge of visual facts is needed. A course in 
design should not be a personal investigation of the facts of nature by the 
student but rather an art workshop, which is our counterpart to the apprentice 
system of the Renaissance “botega’” training. He emphasized this type of 
teaching design as opposed to so-called academic training. 
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Richard Zoellner said that a sense of form is needed for comprehension 
of what design means. Can a sense of form be developed, he queried. He 
contended that one who does not have it can never understand design. Chil- 
dren have it, but it is often killed or thwarted early in life in school. 

Again the social side of life was enjoyed at a dinner at Pallud’s 
Restaurant on Friday evening. Dean C. G. Taylor of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of L. S. U. was the dinner speaker who entertained the guests with 
a clever interpretation of the early history of Baton Rouge and the lower 
Mississippi region. 

After dinner the members returned to the lecture hall to hear James 
Walter Fitzgibbon, architect-artist of the Institute of Design, North Carolina 
State College, lecture on ‘Design Potential”. The burden of his brilliant 
discussion of the unending possibilities in the new architectural design was an 
elucidation of the potentialities of the “space dome’ or the dome shell, the 
tensile qualities of the “octotetra” truss and the use of plastics in the con- 
struction of the ‘‘tetra-octohedron”’ as a shell-covering not only for a house but 
for a whole village, if desired, as it can be extended to cover large areas. He 
predicted that steel will go out as a building material if the potentialities of the 
flowing concrete forms and the plastic sprays are fully realized in the modern 
elimination of mass in architecture. 

Following this fascinating presentation of design potential in architecture 
the group were guests of the Baton Rouge Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects at a reception for the speaker and the delegates at the Bodman 
and Murrell Architectural Offices on Nicholson Drive. These offices were a 
delight to the eye and exemplified the best in contemporary architectural de- 
sign, in charming materials and furnishings, the whole a low, one story build- 
ing of fine proportions. 

After this stimulating evening, with its insight into the potentialities and 
actualities of contemporary architecture, the main theme of the conference was 
carried to a happy conclusion in a panel discussion on ‘‘Design—What Is It?” 
on Saturday morning. C. Kermit Ewing of the University of Tennessee was 
chairman of this meeting and five panel members, all professional artists 
and designers, presented their viewpoints. 

Buford Pickens, architect, of Tulane University, discussed the limitations 
natural to the design of an architect, such as his client and the financial situa- 
tion which are very definite problems. An emphasis ort order is the unifying 
element in design, he said. Order may be considered the basic precept of 
design, as found in nature, but people and places are factors which create a 
changing order, due to the changing concepts which affect man’s physical 
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condition. The manipulation of the basic elements of design—line, form, 
materials, and the means or the way they are put together, may be traced 
throughout the historical periods of style, as in the solid, blocky, cubical, 
cylindrical and pyramidal forms of the Romanesque and the dematerialization 
of stone and its transformation into the metallic quality of lacy forms in the 
Gothic, and so on down to the contemporary breaking up of architectural 
forms into vertical and horizontal planes, as in the designs of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

Walace Ruff, an architect of Texas A. and M. College, spoke of the basic 
pattern of landscape architecture on the ground, conceived in exterior space in 
the forms of solid materials which change in size and scale, as in plants and 
trees. Thus the landscapist deals with both two and three dimensional design 
and must consider the relation of one form to another, of the architecture to 
the surrounding area of the grounds, as well as the relation of function to 
form. He illustrated this by showing some of his designs adapted to the terrain 
of Texas. The practical considerations of grading and drainage play a great 
part in landscape design and the aesthetic considerations of collaboration be- 
tween architect and sculptor are involved in monumental landscape architec- 
ture. In teaching design the emphasis should be on the spatial relationship of 
three dimensional forms and their interpenetrating forms. 

James Walter Fitzgibbon, who had held his audience spellbound the 
evening before, spoke about the designer's perception of inherent trends of 
design in the past which have led up to the contemporary approach to prob- 
lems of design experienced by scientist, architect, and the designer of air- 
planes. These present day problems are akin to those of the past. Designers 
ask themselves invariably what their specific problems are among tlie uni- 
versal problems of design. Their own self-education leads to the satisfactory 
solution of their problems, We see our world from varying points of view, 
interpreting and coordinating what we see from a teleological viewpoint. 
This purposive thinking results in the fashion of expression in the experience 
of designers of the ages. 

Conrad Albrizio of Louisiana State University emphasized human quali- 
ties which are contributing factors in design: the emotional impact of psycho- 
logical conditions which make the human being. Emotion finds expression 
in forms and leads to style, that is, the manner or vocabulary which is the means 
of conveying to other9 the meaning of a work of art. If a painting has a pur- 
pose, what is the purpose ? It is the quality of uplift, transcending banality, and 
there must be order in the design to achieve this purpose. The tensile quality 
of architectural materials is transformed in painting to tension, which conveys 
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to the spectator the essence of the work of art. What makes a great painting? 
It is its universal quality, consisting of the ability of the painter to enter into 
everyday experiences, and, through design, to organize his view of the world. 

Robert Howard, sculptor, of the University of North Carolina, presented 
the concept of space as form in sculptural design and the sculptor’s sesponsi- 
bility to experiment in form. Throughout the ages man has felt the need for 
speed, expressed in various means of communication or in standing or sitting 
still and shouting or calling out to others at a distance. The materials of 
sculpture are plastic, creating volume, and certain tensions are set up, all a 
natural outgrowth of speed which shortens time and decreases space. 

Creative design is based on a human endeavor to express essentially 
human qualities. In sculpture it is expressed in the ability to enclose or define 
space. Sculpture is at once limited space and the penetration of space. Its 
forms depend on light which defines space. Our consciousness of space, then, 
comprises the articulation of space as form, inclosed space, which is volume 
and described space, which is created by planes and defined by light, becoming 
shadow-casting form. 

The inspirational program was planned by Manuel Bromberg, chairman 
of the program committee, assisted by Stuart Purser and Justus Bier. Local 
arrangements were ably handled by the outgoing president, Ralph L. Wick- 
iser of the State University and host to the conference. 

During the business meeting Dr. Gulnar K. Bosch gave a report of the 
annual meeting of the College Art Association of America which she attended 
as an appointed representative of the Southeastern College Art Conference, 
thus creating a certain liaison with the College Art Association for which this 
regional conference has consistently stood. It is suggested to other regional 
conferences as a means of participation in the activities of the College Art 
Association. 

The new officers elected to serve during 1952-53 are: President, Manuel 
Bromberg of North Carolina State College at Raleigh; Vice President, Richard 
Freeman of the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dawn S. Kennedy of Alabama College, Montevallo, re-elected after several 
years of efficient service in this office. 








THIRD REPORT ON PENDING PH.D. 
THESES IN ART HISTORY 


Alan Gowans 


oom is the third report in the survey of Ph.D. theses pending in the field 
of art history which has been conducted by the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL since 
January 1950; the previous reports will be found in the C.A.J. X, 2, p. 162f., 
and XI, 2, p. 127f. It should perhaps be emphasized that the purpose of this 
survey is primarily to assist scholars deciding on subjects for Ph.D. work to 
avoid duplication or overlapping of research. Those wishing to ascertain 
whether a given subject listed in this or earlier reports has been completed 
and is available for study would be advised to write to the graduate schools 
in question, or consult Doctoral Dissertations accepted by American Universi- 
ties (1933-present. Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, editors, New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co.). 

This third report covers work reported from September 1, 1951, to 
September 1, 1952. It includes notices from American institutions, from the 
Courtauld Institute of the University of London, and from the University of 
Rome; these latter have been supplied through the generous cooperation of 
Professors Anthony Blunt of the Courtauld and Lionello Venturi of the 
Istituto di Storia dell’ Arte, University of Rome. 

The arrangement here follows that set up in the first two reports, the 
news iterr- being numbered consecutively with them. As before, the institution 
noted in parentheses following each author's name is that with which he 
was affiliated at the time the report was sent in; the institution to which the 
work is to be submitted follows the title. A date in parentheses indicates 
a proposed date for submitting a thesis; out of parentheses, the date actually 
submitted, The remarks are those made by individual authors on their reports. 
Anyone now engaged on work in art history on the Ph.D. level not hitherto 
listed is invited to send a notice of it to the writer, in care of the Department 
of Art, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


A. GENERAL STUDIES 


I, Literary Criticism 15. John R. Spencer (Yale U.), “Appli- 

.4. R. Alley (Courtauld Inst.), “The cation of the theory of painting in 

Influence of Music on French Paint- Leone Battista Alberti’s Della Pit- 

ing of the 19th century.” To U.- tura to 15th century painting.” To 
London, 1952. Yale U (spring 1953). 
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16. Luigi Salerno (Istituto di Storia 
dell’'Arte, U.Roma), “La letteratura 
inglese sulla pittura nel secolo 
XVII,” to U.Rome, 1950. 

17. Eugenio Battisti (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma), ‘La critica di Michelangelo 
nel secolo XVI.” To U.Rome, 1951. 

18. Gilberto Ronci (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma) ‘“L’opera critica di John 
Ruskin.” To U.Rome, 1950. 


Il. Techniques and Style 


6. J. White (Courtauld Inst.), “The 
Development of Perspective in Ren- 
aissance Art.”” To U.London, 1952. 

7. J. P. Hodin (Courtauld Inst.), “The 
Modern Artist's Reaction to the De- 
velopment of Science and Tech- 
nology.” To U.London (1952). 


B. PARTICULAR STUDIES 


l. Prehistoric and Primitive 
See B.XII.3. 


Ill Early Mediaeval (to ca. 1100) 

12. M. D. Lowenstein (Courtauld Inst.), 
“Some Aspects of the Isolated Roma- 
nesque Priory of Rousillon.” To U.- 
London (1952). 

13. E. Rosenbaum (Courtauld Inst.), 
“Late Antique Models of Carolingian 
Art.” To U.London (1952). 

14. (Mrs.) Helen J. Dow (Bryn Mawr 
Coll., Pa.), “The Origin of the Rose 
Window.” To Bryn Mawr College 
(1953). 

15. Valerio Martinelli (Inst.Stor.Arte, 
U.Roma), “Bonnano Pisano scul- 
tore.” To U.Rome, 1948. “Published 
in Belle Arti, I, 1948, pp. 272-297.” 


mle 


IV. High Mediaeval 
(approx. 1100-1300 A.D.) 

2. P. Lasko (Courtauld Inst.), “Ot- 
tonian Influence in 12th century Eng- 
lish Manuscript Illumination, with 
special reference to the Albani Psalter 
Group.” To U.London (1952). 

See also B.III.14. 


VI. Fifteenth Century 
i.lialy 
See A.I.15; A.II.6 


VII. Sixteenth Century 
italy 
4. John E. Pancoast (Yale U.), ‘Fran 
ciabigio,” To Yale U. (1954). “Fran- 
ciabigio’s dates of 1482-1525 will 
cover the period of most intensive 
investigation. Althoug! <ssentially a 


monograph, the dissertation will con- 
sider closely the processes of artistic 
change in Florence during the period. 
It will include as well a catalogue 
raisonné of Franciabigio’s work.” 

5. Renata Cipriani (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma), “Lodovico Cigoli; Federico 
Barocci.”” To U.Rome, 1951. 

6. Carla Guglielmi (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma), ‘Giovanni Baglione.” To U.- 
Rome, 1949. 

See also A.I.17. 
ii. Spain and Portugal 

2. Donald Robertson (Yale U.), “Co- 
lonial Mexican Manuscripts of the 
16th century.” To Yale U., 1952. 

iii. Northern Europe 

1. H. Miles (Oxford U.), “A History 
of the Transition in French Painting 
between the Style of Fontainebleau 
and the Style of Louis XIII.” To U.- 
London (1952). 


VIII. Seventeenth Century 
i. America 
See A.VILii.2. 
ii. England 
2. Miss J. Sumner Smith (Courtauld 
Inst.), “Inigo Jones’s Roman Sketch- 
Book.” To U.London (1952). 
Changed from M.A. 
iv. France 
See B. VIL iii.1. 
vii. Italy 
. Miss P. McComb Askew (Courtauld 
Inst.), “Domenico Fetti.” To U.- 
London (1952). 
3. Robert Enggass (U.Michigan), “G. 
B, Gaulli.”” To U.Michigan (1953). 
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4. Valerio Martinelli (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- vii. Italy 
Roma), “Alessandro Algardi.” To 1. Wanda Gaeta (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
U.Rome, ‘1947. Roma). “Francesco de Mura.” To 
5. Carla Guglielmi (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- U.Rome, 1950. 
Roma), “Giuseppe Cesari detto il 
Cav.d’Arpino.” To U.Rome, 1950. X. Nineteenth Century 


6. Claudia Refice (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma), “Andrea Sacchi.” To U.- 
Rome, 1947. 

7. Giovanni Urbani (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma), “Monsi Desiderio.” To U.- 
Rome, 1950. 

8. Guido Giongo (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.- 
Roma), “L’attivita romana di Guido 
Reni.” To U.Rome, 1951. 


iv. France 

6. S. Osiakovski (Courtauld Inst.), 
“The Lithographs of Daumier.” To 
U.London (1952). 
See also A.1.14. 

vii. Italy 

1. Italo Faldi (Ist.Stor.Arte, U.Roma), 
“Tommasv Minardi.” To U.Rome, 


See also A.VILi.6. _— 
IX. Eighteenth Century XII, Far East 
iv. Prance 3. J. Edward Kidder, Jr. (Washington 
2. Miss Anita Brookner (Courtauld U., St. Louis, Mo.), ‘The Jémon 
Inst.), “The Art of Jean-Baptiste Pottery of Japan.” To New York U., 
Greuze.” To U.London, 1952. 1952. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 4lst 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION 


to be held at the Wade Park Manor, Cleveland, Ohio 
January 29th thru 31st, 1953 


Wednesday night, January 28th—Meeting of the Board of Directors, CAA. 

Thursday morning, January 29th—Business meeting of Society of Architectural His 
torians; Ancient Art, Otto Brendel, Chairman, CAA; Graphic Arts, Heinrich 
Schwarz, Chairman, CAA. 

Thursday noon, January 29th—Luncheon and Tour of Nela Park through courtesy of 
General Electric Co. Transportation will be furnished through the courtesy of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Thursday afternoon, January 29th—American Art, 18/19 Century, Samuel Green, 
Chairman, CAA; Iconography of Architecture, Richard Krautheimer, Chairman, 
SAH; Reception and Tea at Cleveland Institute of Art. 

Thursday night, January 29th—Medieval Art, Wolfgang Stechow, Chairman, CAA; 
Group Architecture, Edmund Chapman, Chairman, SAH. 

Friday morning, January 30th—Renaissance/Baroque, G. Haydn Huntley, Chairman, 
CAA; Education thru Art Museums, Philip Adams, Chairman, CAA. 

Friday noon, January 30th—Luncheon, to be announced. 
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Friday afternoon, January 30th—Modern Art, 1900, Robert Goldwater, Chairman, 
CAA; Eclecticism thru Ages, Carroll V. Meeks, Chairman, SAH. 

Friday night, January 30th—Joint Banquet of CAA and SAH. 

Saturday morning, January 31st—Business Meeting of the CAA—9:00-10:30; Arcbi- 
tecture in the Old Northwest, Turpin Bannister, Chairman, SAH & CAA—9:00- 
12:00; Training of the Artist in Colleges and Art Schools, George Rickey, Chair- 
man, CAA, 10:30-12:00. 

Saturday afternoon, January 31st—Informal visits to Oberlin College, Akron Art 
Institute. 

Saturday night, January 31st—Special concert at Severance Hall by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Special activities planned for the occasion include, along with the regular 
collections at the Cleveland Museum of Art, the monumental exhibition of 
Georges Rouault organized by The Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and The Cleveland Museum of Art (first showing in the United States), and 
a display of graphic arts sponsored by the Cleveland Print Club. An exhibition 
of paintings, enamels, ceramics and the other arts by Cleveland artists loaned 
from the permanent collection of the Cleveland Museum of Art and other 
local collections is planned for the gallery of the Cleveland Institute of Art. 
There will also be the Howard Hollis collection of Far Eastern art on display 
at the Cleveland Garden Center. A special exhibit of Ohio Primitives will be 
held at the museum of the Western Reserve Historical Society. Notable Works 
by Cleveland Architects, sponsored by the loca] chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, will be on exhibit at Nela Park, and a gala performance 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra will be given at Severance Hall under 
the direction of George Szell. Inquiries or suggestions might be directed to 
Mr. Peter Magill, Business Manager of the College Art Association in New 
York, or to any one of the local program committee: William M. Milliken, 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Clarence Ward, Oberlin College; Edmund Chap- 
man, Western Reserve University; Russell H. Anderson, Western Reserve 
Historical Society; or Laurence Schmeckebier, Cleveland Institute of Art, 
Chairman. 











CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS— 
A JUROR IN COLORADO* 


Lester Burbank Bridaham 


My SOLE guiding principle was to make a selection, for the public to see, 
of the best work in all the schools of painting, graphic arts and sculpture, 
today. I wanted to begin with the more representative, traditional types in 
order to give you a basis of comparison with the other examples of work being 
done today. I had no desire to stress any school or type of painting ahead of 
any other. If there seems to be more of an emphasis on the less representational 
types, it is because the majority of our best artists are painting that way today. 
Remember, we are living in an atom age—a period of deep unrest and emo- 
tional tension. Our future is uncertain. The artist is deeply conscious of these 
forces now at work. 

I want to congratulate the artists who made this exhibit—all credit goes 
to them, for I did not paint the pictures, I merely attempted to arrange them 
in an eloquent sequence. It is gratifying to find such a wide geographical 
distribution of works, including a large section from Texas and California. 
A total of 1,167 entries were submitted by 557 artists from nearly all of the 
states West of the Mississippi and Illinois and Wisconsin. There were many 
artists who sent to the exhibition for the first time this year. 

In presenting these annual exhibitions, the Denver Art Museum is 
making a splendid contribution to the people of the city by showing what is 
being done today in all fields of art. 





* A statement by the one-man jury, published in the catalogue of the 57th Annual 
Exhibition of Western Art held at the Denver Art Museum, May-July, 1951. 
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CONTRIBUTORS: 


Lester Burbank Bridaham is the Secretary to the Board of Trustees of The Art 
Institute of Chicago, the author of Gargoyles, Chiméres, and the Grotesque in French 
Gothic Sculpture; a painter himself, instructor in drawing and painting at Sinai Temple, 
Chicago; and vice president of the Chicago Chapter of Artists Equity Association. 

Cleta Olmstead Boughton, took her B.A. and M.A. degrees at the University of 
Chicago in Art History, the Ph.D. at Bryn Mawr in Art and Archaeology. She has 
been a fellow at the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens, and for the Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion. She is now Associate Professor at Florida State University and Art Editor of 
the Journal of Human Ecology. 

Julio de Diego was born in Madrid, came to the United States in 1924 and has 
become one of America’s best known artists both as a mural and easel painter. 

Louis Filler, Associate Professor of American Civilization, studied the Federal 
Arts Projects for the American Council of Learned Societies (1942-1944), and pre- 
pared a final report on the Federal Art Project proper. He is author of Crusaders for 
American Liberalism (1939, 1950) and Randolph Bourne (1943), and has contributed 
widely to general and professional publications. He is Book Editor of the Antioch 
Review. 

Xavier Gonzalez is a Spanish-born American painter who won many national 
awards and has taught for many years in Texas and Louisiana and is now living in 
Wellfleet, Cape Cod. 

Alan Gowans is Assistant Professor of Art History at Rutgers University. A 
graduate of the University of Toronto and Princeton University, he has given courses 
at the Universities of Minnesota and Missouri, Swarthmore College, and Université 
Laval, Québec. 

Carl H. Hamburg is Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Tulane University 
and has contributed to philosophical and scientific publications. He is the author of a 
forthcoming book on “The Symbol-Concept.” 

George Heard Hamilton received his B.A. at Yale in 1932, and the Ph.D. at 
Yale, 1942. He was Research Associate at the Walters Art Gallery, 1934-36 and is 
now Associate Professor of the History of Art, Yale University, and Curator of the 
collection of the Société Anonyme: Museum of Modern Art, 1920, in the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. 

Wilbur Harvey Hunter, Jr., Director of the Peale Museum since 1946, has an 
M.A. degree from the University of Denver, with a major in American History. He 
continued his graduate work at Johns Hopkins University from 1942-46 with empha- 
sis on American cultural history and is now part-time instructor there. 

Richard Kelly was born in Zanesville, Ohio, graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1932 and from Yale School of Architecture in 1944. He maintains his own office 
in New York City, as lighting designer and engineer. He is a lecturer, author of 
numerous articles and architect of visual effects on such structures as Rockefeller House 
in New York City; new wing of Museum Modern Art; Virgin Isle Hotel, St. Thomas, 
V.I.; General Motors Technical Center, Detroit; Desert Inn, Las Vegas; Chicago Arts 
Club, and others. 

Walter Quirt, formerly of New York City, served two years as a lecturer on 
art at Michigan State College; is now in his sixth year at the University of Minnesota 
where he conducts classes in drawing and painting. 

Florence H. Robinson, Chairman of the Department of Art, Sweet Briar College, 
received the Ph.D. degree from Columbia University and was a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. She organized the Southeastern College Art Conference in 1941 
and was its first president from 1941-44 and Secretary-Treasurer from 1944-46. 
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News Reports 


ARKANSAS 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. The 
Art Department at the University has 
just completed its first full summer school 
program, held in the new $1 million 
Arts Center designed by Edward D. 
Stone for the Fayetteville Campus. Anton 
Refregier was guest artist for the summer 
session and Visiting Professor of Paint- 
ing and Drawing. An exhibition of his 
work was held in the gallery of the Art 
Center. Other teachers for the summer 
school were as follows: August Freund- 
lich, Art Education, assisted by Gloria 
Yoshihara, Student Teacher from Antioch 
College; Johnfried Bergschneider, Sculp- 
ture and Ceramics; and Neppie Conner, 
Painting and Drawing. From June 23-25, 
Robert Iglehart, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Art Education at New York 
University, consulted with teacher train- 
ees in the Art Department. On July 9, 
Jerry Bywaters, Louis Weinberg, Anton 
Refregier, and David Durst were speak- 
ers on a panel discussion of Develop- 
ments in Regional Art. The Art Center 
provides facilities for all activities in the 
fine arts as well as drama, music, and 
the dance. It contains a 300-seat theater, 
250-seat concert hail, glass enclosed exhi- 
bition gallery, and a 10,000 volume li- 
Brary as well as regular classroom facili- 
ties. 


CALIFORNIA 


ART CENTER SCHOOL—The Art 
Center School of Los Angeles granted 
special free summer scholarships to 90 
high school and junior college students. 
At the end of the term, one free four- 
year scholarship was to be awarded the 
student with the best showing. The schol- 
arship students attending the special sum- 
mer course were selected by their art 
teachers. CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
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FINE ARTS—The California School of 
Fine Arts has enlarged its faculty. In the 
coming year beginning September 8, the 
School program will range from philoso- 
phy, painting, sculpture and graphic arts 
to art for commerce and industry, ceram- 
ics and the production of tools for 
living. The Department of Photography 
plans to produce new films this year. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—The First National Exhibition 
of Prints to be held in Southern Cali- 
fornia was arranged by the Department 
of Fine Arts, U.S.C., and an affiliate or- 
ganization, the Printmakers of Southern 
California. 119 prints submitted by art- 
ists working in 23 states were selected by 
the jury composed of Theodore Hein- 
rich, Art Curator, Huntington Art Gal- 
lery; Jules Langsner, Art Critic, Art 
News; Rico Lebrun and Howard War- 
shaw, artists; and Frank Perls, Director, 
Perls Gallery. Prizewinners were Eugene 
Berman, Nocturnal Cathedral; Sidney 
Chafetz, Mother and Child; Leon Goldin, 
In Limbo; Mauricio Lasansky, The Fire- 
bird; Danny Pierce, Primeval Tapestry; 
Phyllis Finkelstein Sherman, A Stage of 
Life no. 3; Ezriel Spiegel, Atomic War. 
22 prints were sold to local collectors. 
... The S.C. Fine Arts Students’ Annual 
Spring Auction, held at the end of the 
spring semester, produced sales in the 
amount of $2,000. 70% of this money is 
returned to the student artist, and the re- 
maining 30% is added to a student schol- 
arship and loan fund. . . . Fine Arts 
Summer Session welcomed six visiting 
faculty members: Saul Baizerman, New 
York City; Prof. Sybil Emerson, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Prof. Frank Lud- 
den, University of Michigan; Dr. Joseph 
Baird, University of Toronto; Mr. Albert 
Hoxie; Miss Elain Owen, M-G-M Stu- 
dios. . . . Mrs. Vivien Place Heino has 
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been appointed visiting lecturer in ceram- 
ics at U.S.C. She will take over classes 
taught the past 19 years by Dr. Glen 
Lukens. Mrs. Heino formerly was assist- 
ant director of the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts & Crafts in Concord and 
taught pottery there. Dr. Lukens, who 
left a year before he was due to retire, 
is in Haiti as a technical adviser for the 
United Nations to develop ceramics and 
pottery work as a small industry among 
rural people. 


CONNECTICUT 

YALE UNIVERSITY—Yale architec- 
tural students are editing a new pro- 
fessional magazine, Perspecta, to be pub- 
lished at intervals. Leading spirit of the 
new publication is Norman Carver, Yale 
Class of 1951. The magazine is to be a 
truly “‘avant-garde’’ publication for the 
many problems revolving about contem- 
porary architecture. The first issue ap- 
peared in August, price $1.50 a copy. 
Subscriptions can be ordered by writing 
Box 2121, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. . . . Construction tests are now 
being run on models for the new Yale 
Design Laboratory building. An unusual 
feature of the plan is a ceiling consisting 
of a series of geometrical patterns about 
two feet deep. The building, designed by 
Douglas Orr and Louis Kahn, associated 
architects, will be connected with the 
Yale Art Gallery located on the adjacent 
plot. Mr. Kahn is a member of the Yale 
faculty. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DR. ALI-KULI NABIL, former am- 


bassador from Iran, is planning a lecture 
tour of museums and universities during 
the coming school year. Dr. Nabil pos- 
sesses an outstanding collection of 16th 
through 18th century Persian art which 
he will use to illustcate his addresses, A 
scholar and writer in both English and 
Persian, he has worked for many years 
to introduce Iranian art to the West, and 

r his efforts has received highest hon- 
ors from his own country. Inquiries 


should be addressed to Dr. Nabil, 5327 
fist St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY has re- 
ceived a three year grant totalling 
$15,000 to establish a new art teachers 
training program at the university. The 
grant was made by the Agnes and Eugene 
E. Meyer Foundation of Washington and 
New York, The new teacher training 
program, to begin this fall, is specifically 
designed to prepare university students to 
meet Board of Education requirements 
for the teaching of art at the Junior 
High School level in the public school 
systems. Students preparing for a teach- 
ing career will be able to undertake the 
necessary studies in the field of Educa- 
tion while completing their major study 
requirements in the field of fine arts. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA—The Art Department has, as 
a special project, created the liturgical 
furnishings for a Catholic church in 
Winnsboro, La. The project has been 
under the direction of Miss Clare Fonta- 
nini, head of the Department. NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY OF ART—The In- 
dex of American Design now has avail- 
able for circulation 20 sets of 2” x 2” 
color slides on Early American Crafts 
and Folk Arts. These sets are loaned 
without charge for one week to ten days, 
upon receipt of a written request. Fur- 
ther information and a list of the sets 
may be obtained by writing the National 
Gallery of Art, Index of American De- 
sign, Washington, D.C. THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION—An exhibi- 
tion of “French Drawings, Masterpieces 
from Five Centuries” will be brought to 
the United States this fall under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution's 
Traveling Exhibition Service. It will in- 
clude 150 drawings from the Louvre and 
other French museums and private col- 
lections and will be presented in five 
leading American museums starting with 
the National Gallery of Art, November 
2 to 30. The tour will include the Cleve- 
land Art Museum (December 9-January 
10); City Art Museum of St. Louis 
(January 18-February 16); Fogg Art 
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Museum, (February 28-March 8); and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (March 
15-Apri! 19). None of the drawings has 
been exhibited in the United States be- 
fore. Most of the great French masters 
from Fouquet to Cezanne will be repre- 
sented. This exhibition is sponsored by 
the French Government. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
The Carter Collection of prehistoric 
Peruvian ceramics and textiles from the 
Nazca culture, has been doubled, and an 
entirely new Panamanian collection has 
been added to the University Museum 
through a recent gift. The Carter Col- 
lection was originally given to the Uni- 
versity 10 years ago by Mary Patterson 
Carter and John V. Carter, now residing 
in Panama. The Panamanian collection is 
a gift of the National Museum of Pan- 
ama, numerous Panamanian collectors, 
and the Carters. The material from Pan- 
ama is made up of ceramics, stone work, 
and gold objects. Dr. Hale G. Smith, 
head of the Department of Anthropology 
and Archaeology was instrumental in ob- 
taining the acquisitions. 


GEORGIA 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY announces the re-activation of 
its four year undergraduate course in in- 
dustrial design in its School of Archi- 
tecture. It will be directed by Associate 
Professor Hin Bredendieck, a graduate 
of the Bauhaus and for many years a 
teacher at the Institute of Design, Chi- 
cago. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY—Ten students at the Insti- 
tute of Design of I.1.T. have received 
Moholy-Nagy Foundation scholarships 
for 1952-53. The Moholy-Nagy scholar- 
ships, established at the Institute of De- 
sign in 1946, are made possible each 
year by an annual auction of paintings 
submitted by faculty members and stu- 
dents at the Institute, Last year’s auction 
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will provide more than $2500 to the ten 
students for the coming academic year. 
. .. Misch Kohn, assistant professor, will 
study for a year in Paris on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, beginning August Ist. 
Kohn will investigate the possibility of 
multiple color printing from wood en- 
gravings. . . . The entire July issue of 
Arts and Architecture was devoted to the 
design curriculum of the Institute of De- 
sign. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Six 
new staff members have been appointed 
for 1952-53. They are: Abraham Rattner, 
Visiting Professor of Painting, who will 
work primarily with graduate painters; 
Glenn R. Bradshaw, formerly on the staff 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Assist- 
ant Professor of Art Education; Jack W. 
Crist, formerly on the staff of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Design; Richard C, Dieben- 
korn, formerly on the staff of the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts, Instructor of 
Drawing; Donald E. Frith, formerly on 
the staff at Richardson Junior High 
School, San Bernardino, California, In- 
structor of Ceramics; and Henry B. Cov- 
ington, Instructor of Metalwork and 
Jewelry, taking the place of Professor 
Arthur Pulos, who will be on leave of 
absence on a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ships. In addition four new graduate as- 
sistants have been appointed: Nicholas 
W. Bridge, University of Illinois, B.F.A.; 
Arline M. Fisch, Skidmore College, B.S.; 
Billy M. Jackson, Washington University, 
B.F.A.; and William R. Ward, Ball State 
Teachers College, B.S. . . . The annual 
meeting of the Midwestern College Art 
Conference will take place in Urbana on 
October 30, 31, and November 1. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—April 
22-25 and April 29-May 2 have been an- 
nounced, by John F. Helm Jr., Festival 
Chairman and Professor of Painting and 
Drawing, as the dates for the 3rd Fine 
Arts Festival at State College. Expressions 
in the American contemporary arts will 
be the theme of the festival with exhibi- 
tions of paintings, an opera, and a play 
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already planned. The Kansas State Art 
Te.chers Association is being asked to 
conduct its annual meeting in conjunc- 
tion here at that time. URSULINE COL- 
LEGE OF PAOLA—William A. King 
(University of Tulsa, B.A. and M.A.) 
has been appointed head of an enlarged 
art department at Ursuline. Mr. King has 
shown in numerous exhibitions, and this 
year won 3rd award for painting in the 
Tulsa Annual Art Exhibition and honor- 
able mention in painting in the Oklahoma 
Annual Art Exhibition. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
—The 1952 meeting of the Southeastern 
College Art Conference was held April 
25 and 26 at Louisiana State. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Man- 
uel Bromberg, School of Design, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh; Vice- 
President, Richard B. Freeman, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dawn S. Kennedy, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo. The 1953 
meeting will be held at the University of 
Alabama. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD, THE FOGG ART MU- 
SEUM—The photographic department of 
the Fogg has prepared a list of available 
2” x 2” color slides of works in the col- 
lection of the museum, Prices are 6 for 
$5.00, 12 for $10.00. Less than six are 
$1.00 each. For copies of the slide list, 
address James K. Ufford, Photographer, 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE is offering a competi- 
tive Fine Arts scholarship of $1,000 for 
the academic year 1953-54. Any senior in 
secondary school who is an applicant for 
admission to Radcliffe is eligible to com- 
pete for this scholarship. The award will 
be made on the basis of a special exami- 
nation prepared by a committee of the 
Department of Fine Arts of Harvard and 
Radcliffe. This examination is designed 
to test aptitude for the study of Fine 
Arts rather than knowledge of specific 
works of art and of artists. It is not 


essential for a student to have had 
courses in art in school as preparation 
for the examination. Application must be 
made before March 1, 1953. It will be 
a two-hour test and will be given in the 
applicant’s school late in March. There 
will be several additional scholarships of 
varying amounts for high-ranking con- 
testants. Winners of the scholarships are 
not required to choose Fine Arts as their 
major subject in college, but it is ex- 
pected that they will elect some work in 
the field. MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: Marcus 
Whiffen, M.A. (Cantab.) lately Assist- 
ant Editor of the British Architectural 
Review, arrived in Cambridge in Septem- 
ber to take up a temporary post teaching 
history of architecture at M.I.T. and to 
study relationships between American 
and British architecture in the early nine- 
teenth century, for which purpose he has 
been granted an award under the Smith- 
Mundt act. Mr. Whiffen is the author 
of three books on English architecture— 
Stuart and Georgian Churches outside 
London (Batsford, 1948), Thomas 
Archer (Art and Technics, 1950), and 
An Introduction to Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Architecture (Art and Tech- 
nics, 1952). 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
An exhibition, Sculpture in Progress, 
September 14-October 12, marked the 
public debut of the Michigan Sculpture 
Society, organized last year to promote 
contact between sculptors of the state and 
their public. Showing of the sculpture 
was supplemented with drawings and 
photographs of the sculptors at work. 
The exhibition is the first of its kind to 
be presented by the Detroit museum. It 
replaces the exhibitions of Work in Prog- 
ress in Michigan which have been pre- 
sented in recent years. Arranged by 
Franklin Page of the Institute’s Educa- 
tion Department, it will tour the state 
after its Detroit showing. . . . All of the 
arts of the 18th century Venetian renais- 
sance are brought together in the exhibi- 
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tion on Venice in the 18th Century, on 
view from September 30-November 2. 
Sixty-two paintings and a group of draw- 
ings are shown in a setting of their deco- 
rative arts. From Detroit, the exhibition 
will go to the John Herron Gallery in 
Indianapolis for showing from mid- 
November through December. UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN—The 6th Annual 
Exhibition of the Michigan Water Color 
Society was held from June 1-29 in the 
Museum of Art of the University’s 
Alumni Memorial Hall. The Jury was 
composed of: Dr. Ernst Scheyer, Wayne 
University; Miss Catherine Heller, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Mr. Zoltan Sepe- 
shey, Cranbrook Art Academy. Major 
awards went to Mary Jane Bigler, Sv#/l 
Life Pattern; and Rene Kaupiz, Ssil] Life. 
All present and former resident Michigan 
artists were eligible to enter. 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA— 
“Some Renaissance Masters,” the feature 
exhibition at the University Gallery this 
summer, was presented in connection 
with the Renaissance symposium on the 
University campus. The Gallery assem- 
bled a group of paintings, drawings, 
prints and sculpture, highlighting the 
art attitude of the 16th Century. 


MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY— 
Kenneth E. Hudson, who has been dean 
of the Washington University School 
of Fine Arts since 1938, has been 
named to the new administrative post of 
dean of the Schools of Architecture and 
Fine Arts. He succeeds as dean of the 
School of Architecture Joseph D. Mur- 
phy, who has resigned to devote most of 
his time to his architecture practice with 
the firm of Joseph Murphy & Eugene 
Mackey. 


NEW YORK 


THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE—A 
memorial exhibition of the work of Frank 
Vincent DuMond was organized by the 
Art Students League, and held at the 


National Academy of Design, May 25- 
June 22. HAMILTON COLLEGE— 
Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from President Robert W. Mc- 
Ewen at last June’s Commencement. Tay- 
lor was presented as a candidate for the 
degree by Paul Parker, Professor of Art 
at Hamilton. Other recipients of honor- 
ary degrees were Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Wales Root, patrons of the arts. 
KNOEDLER & CO.—An exhibition of 
50 paintings and drawings by Ingres, 
from the collections of the Musée Ingres, 
Montauban, will be held at the Knoedler 
Galleries from November 11-November 
27. In addition to the loans from Mon- 
tauban, additional paintings are expected 
from the Musée Angers, the Musée des 
Beaux Arts at Besancon and from the 
Museum at Perpignan. The exhibition 
will be for the benefit of the Musée 
Ingres. It will subsequently be seen at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum in February, the 
Cleveland Museum in March, and the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
in April. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
—This year's cycle of film programs will 
consist of 3 series. Of especial importance 
is a retrospective series of films by the 
late Robert Flaherty, running from Sep- 
tember 15 through November 9. These are 
being shown through the generosity of 
Mrs. Flaherty who has recently presented 
to the Museum's Film Library, the Robert 
Flaherty C>...ction. The succeeding se- 
ries will de.' with ‘Screen Personalities” 
and Ernst Lubitsch, respectively. ST. 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY—A St. 
Lawrence Valley Exhibition of painting, 
sculpture, drawing and prints was held 
from July 15-August 22 in the Men's 
Residence. The Jury was composed of 
Junius Allen, Charles §. Chapman, and 
William C, Palmer. The WHITNEY 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART an- 
nounces the appointments of John I. H. 
Baur to its staff as Curator of Painting 
and Sculpture, and of Rosalind Irvine as 
Associate Curator. Educated at Yale Uni- 
versity, Mr. Baur received his B.A. in 
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1932 and his M.A. in 1934. Until he 
joined the staff of the Whitney Museum 
he was associated with the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum—from 1934 as Supervisor of Edu- 
cation and since 1936 as Curator of 
Painting and Sculpture. During 1950-51 
he was Visiting Lecturer in the History 
of Art at Yale University. Mr. Baur's 
chief interest has always been American 
art, and he has organized many important 
exhibitions in this field. His most recent 
was the exhibition of modern American 
painting, entitled “Revolution and Tra- 
dition,” held at the Brooklyn Museum in 
connection with the publication of his 
book on the same subject. Mr. Baur is 
also the author of monographs on East- 
man Johnson, John Quidor, Theodore 
Robinson (published in connection with 
exhibitions at the Brooklyn Museum), 
introductory text of Catalogue of the M. 
and M. Karolik Collection of American 
Paintings, 1815-1865, and mumerous 
magazine articles and exhibition cata- 
logues. Miss Rosalind Irvine, who was 
formerly on the staff of the Fogg Art 
Museum and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, came to the Whitney Museum in 
1942 to assist in research. She was ap- 
pointed Assistant Curator in 1948 and 
has been Secretary of the American Art 
Research Council since 1942. THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
announced the appointment of Theodore 
A. Heinrich as Associate Curator of 
Paintings effective April 1, 1953. A 
native of California, Mr. Heinrich is at 
present Curator of the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery at San 
Marino, California. COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY—A national conference on 
“Art in Education” will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
from Nov. 19 to 22 under sponsorship 
of the college’s Department of Fine and 
Industrial Arts. Art educators and ad 
ministrators from public school  sys- 
tems, art schools, teacher-training insti- 
tutions, colleges, universities and mu- 
seums in all parts of the United States 
will participate. According to Profes- 
sor Edwin Ziegfeld, in charge of the 


conference, it “will be an occasion for 
art leaders to study the current status 
and problems of art education and, 
through cooperative effort, recommend 
the character and direction of its de- 
velopment in American schools.” 


OHIO 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 
—Three new faculty appo:ntments have 
been announced for the fall term at the 
Art Academy. Robert C. Smith, recently 
of the Albright Art School faculty, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., will instruct in drawing and 
basic design. Charles Cutler will teach 
sculpture. Gustave von Groschwitz, Cura- 
tor of Prints at the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, will lecture in art history. CIN- 
CINNATI ART MUSEUM reports the 
Second International Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary Color Lithography as 
highly successful. With 18 countries rep- 
resented by 406 prints, all made within 
the past two years and assembled by 
Gustave von Groschwitz, 144 were sold 
in Cincinnati for a total of $3,300.00. A 
selection of 60 prints is now touring the 
United States under the auspices of the 
A.F.A. . . . For the second year, the Cin- 
cinnati Modern Art Society has given a 
modern work to the Museum. This year’s 
gift is The Curve, a bronze by Mary 
Callery, chosen from a second annual 
Purchase Exhibition sponsored jointly by 
the Society and Museum. This coopera- 
tive plan was inaugurated by Edward 
Dwight, Assistant Curator of Painting 
and Sculpture. Arrangements provide that 
the Museum bear all cost of the exhibi- 
tion while the Society provides funds for 
the purchase. CLEVELAND INSTI- 
TUTE OF ART—A short 2 week pre- 
summer session and 2 full six week ses- 
sions were held at the Institute. The 
three were offered individually or as a 
total unit for 1 semester's credit. New 
appointments include John Bergschnei- 
der, formerly assistant professor at the 
Art Center of the University of Arkan- 
sas, as head of the department of sculp- 
ture—a position left vacant by the re- 
tirement of Walter Sinz last June. Wil- 








liam Neumann, 1950 Page Scholarship 
winner from the Cleveland Institute of 
Art and recently returned from a two- 
year apprenticeship in European ceramic 
studios, has been appointed to teach 
ceramic sculpture and textile design. A 
three-day sidewalk art festival, sponsored 
jointly by local business men and the 
students and alumni of the Cleveland 
Institute of Art was held September 25, 
26, 27 om Shaker Square and attracted 
crowds estimated at nearly 20,000 and 
sales totaling $4,500. DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE is conducting two regu- 
larly scheduled radio programs weekly, 
together with irregular television pro- 
grams. Miss Esther I. Seaver, Director 
of the Institute has been doing a regular 
15 minute program on ‘Personalities in 
Art.” The second program is entitled 
“Let's Visit Your Art Institute,” a 15 
minute Sunday afternoon program car- 
ried on by various faculty and staff mem- 
bers with the program originating in the 
museum galleries and class rooms. OBER- 
LIN COLLEGE—~An exhibition of recent 
accessions to the collections of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum was on display 
during the summer. Most of the objects 
were graphic works, covering a wide 
range in art history. Also on view were 
two recent accessions in the field of paint- 
ing; ome an 18th century moonlight 
scene by the English painter, Joseph 
Wright of Derby, the second a Tibetan 
painting of a Buddha figure. The minor 
arts were represented by a small Hittite 
stone seal, a Sumerian fish of lapis lazuli, 
and a Limoges reliquary. WESTERN RE- 
SERVE UNIVERSITY—A plan to estab- 
lish a division of visual arts incorporat- 
ing the present university programs in 
architecture and art has been approved 
by the University Board of Trustees. The 
new division which will include art, ar- 
chitecture, and design, will be set up 
within the general structure of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. This will re- 
place the current School of Architecture 
as such and the separate services offered 
in several areas of the visual arts. The 
arts proposal was based upon a complete 
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survey of the diverse and disunified in- 
structional and research efforts in the 
visual arts now being conducted in the 
university. The new plan proposed by 
the committee calls for a coordinated 
staff to carry out the instruction, suggests 
a core curriculum for the visual arts, 
makes recommendations as to staff anc 
space, and states the financial recuire- 
ments. No announcement concerning per- 
sonnel involved in the changes has been 
received, WOOSTER COLLEGE—Miss 
Sybil Gould has resigned as the head of 
the Department of Art and is studying at 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens, Greece, until September 1953. 
Mr. Donald MacKenzie will be acting 
head of the Department until her return. 


FEDERAL PATRONAGE 


A noted magazine editor today con- 
demned federal patronage of the arts and 
pointed to Russia as an example of how 
government can injure the free growth of 
ideas. He charged that the art world is at 
present lobbying in Washington for gov- 
ernment support under the guise that it 
belongs as a ‘part of our propaganda of- 
fensive.”’ 

Russell Lynes, managing editor of 
Harper's magazine, in opposing federal 
support, declared that patronage of the 
arts is “essentially an individual proc- 
ess, and one that does not call for the 
creation of a Pure Art and Aesthetic Ad- 
ministration to protect the public good,” 
in an article published in the Yale Re- 
view today. Government patronage would 
be carried out by a committee or by a 
bureau, he warned, and in either case 
there would be no advantage to the arts. 

“In committee taste,” he said, “the 
cancelling out process is always at work. 
One is not even likely to get a cross sec- 
tion by such a process of bargaining; one 
is likely to get mediocrity.” 

“I don't buy what a committee tells 
me I want. When I buy a picture, I be- 
have with all the imperious arrogance of 
a tyrant,” he asserted. 

As for patronage under a bureau, Mr. 
Lynes charged that the resulting insti- 
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tutionalized taste, as is the case in Rus- 
sia, would make art “‘serve all the people 
except those who happen to have ideas 
of their own about art.” 

“There is no question of good or bad 
taste at work in Russia; there is only 
official taste,” he pointed out, adding, 
“We want no part of that.” 

He criticized the concept of govern- 
ment patronage as “starting at the wrong 
end.” Art is a matter of private faith 
and in questions of the private good the 
individual's choice is supreme, he as- 
serted. 

The arts are not without their patrons 
in America, he emphasized, but our pat- 
ronage patterns are “not quite like that 
of any other country. . . . Because every 
European government supports the arts 
through direct patronage is no argument 
that we should do as they do.” 

“You cannot kill the artist; you cannot 
make him cling to a preconceived image; 
he will resist being coddled: he will use 
you as much as he thinks you can be 
used. But you cannot make him official.”’ 

Release by 
Yale University News Bureau 
September 18, 1952 


CULTURAL CONSERVATION 


The Library of Congress has pub- 
lished a list of 338 books, periodical 
articles, and other materials concerning 
the protection of libraries and museums, 
it was announced at the Library today. It 
is entitled Safeguarding Our Cultural 
Heritage, and the materials cited contain 
information that may be useful in deal- 
ing with such peacetime dangers as fires 
and floods as well as wartime dangers. 

The 117-page bibliography was com- 
piled by Dr. Nelson R. Burr of the Li- 
brary’s General Reference and Bibliogra- 
phy Division in response to many in- 
quiries. The materials cited were pre- 
pared on the basis of actual experience 
in this and other countries in developing 
measures for protecting cultural treasures 
or for repairing damage to them and re- 
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late primarily to World War II experi- 
ence. The entries are alphabetically ar- 
ranged under subject subdivisions, and 
there is an author index. Copies of the 
bibliography may be purchased from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 85 cents. 


REGIONAL EDITORS 


At its May 17, 1952 meeting, the 
Board of Directors authorized the ap- 
pointment of a group of regional editors 
for the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL as a 
means of strengthening its publishing 
program. 

“The essential responsibility of the 
regional editor,” wrote the editor in a 
recent letter, “should be to keep in touch 
with the research, writing and creative 
thinking among the art historians, critics 
and artists in each area, to encourage 
productive writing and to sift out the 
best that is available for publication so 
as to make the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL 
a truly national medium. Most of this 
material could be channeled through the 
existing divisions of the magazine, 
namely the general discussion of current 
or historical problems in essay form, 
the contemporary documents, the news 
reports, letters to the editor and book 
reviews. It may well be that important 
changes could develop in these classi- 
fications after the new program gets 
under way.” 

Those who have accepted the appoint- 
ment include: Harry Bober, Harvard 
University; William S. A. Dale, Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada; Marian B. 
Davis, University of Texas; Lamar Dodd, 
University of Georgia; David Durst, 
University of Arkansas; Donald B. 
Goodall, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Haydn Huntley, Northwestern 
University; James V. McDonough, 
Florida; George W. Rickey, University 
of Indiana; Carl Sheppard, Jr., Univer- 
sity of California. 











Letters to the Editor 


HUMANIST SCULPTURE 


May I attempt to state the central pur- 
pose of my article “Humanist Sculpture 
or Meaningless Decoration’”’ (C.A.J., XI, 
2 pp. 66) since Mr. Ernest Mundt’s let- 
ter indicates some misunderstanding. 
Many of his comments seemed to be con- 
cerned with semantics—such as the dif- 
ference in the interpretation of human- 
ism, style, communication, polarity, etc. 

I realize that the word humanist in the 
minds of many scholars stems from the 
time of the Renaissance and that in this 
case I have given it a personal interpre- 
tation. 

Humanist sculpture as the term was 
used was intended to convey the general 
idea that such sculpture in the entire tra- 
dition of some 4000 years was centered 
on man. “Human means” of approaching 
one’s work has nothing to do with hu- 
manism as it was used. Also the “creation 
of a baby” or a “mechanical clock,’ or 
the “smile on a man’s face,” or the 
“blossoming of a flower’ have nothing to 
do with humanism as I used the word. 
The word communication was not used 
in the article except as a quotation from 
a manifesto. 

Regarding style, I do accept all mod- 
ern art which does not show a complete 
shift from man to non-man as most non- 
objective art does today. Style for me is a 
way of working, the shell of a work in 
any period, and which, of course, is 
always changing. It is a way of express- 
ing the spiritual in man but it does not 
deny man as most non-objective art 
does. 

The one place Mr. Mundt apparently 
agrees is where he states that I wrote or 
implied “that it is difficult to understand 
a message not clearly related to one’s own 
framework of values.” I am unable to 
find in my article any such statement! 

The whole idea of the article was to 
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try to disentangle the confusion caused 
by the misapplication of abstract shapes 
for a spiritual purpose, thereby forcing 
the shapes to do double duty and thereby 
confusing the general public. Keeping ab- 
stract shapes where they belong, using 
them for a practical purpose and using 
shapes which are variations of human 
and animal forms to interpret the spirit- 
ual side of man would, it seems, elimi- 
nate much of the confusion. There was 
no intent on my part to “proclaim” stand- 
ards; the idea was offered for the con- 
sideration of those interested as a pos- 
sible solution to the confused state of 
affairs in the arts. 

The real purpose of the arts, as I see 
it, is to lead man on and out of confusion 
by a contribution which we ordinarily 
refer to as spiritual. This has never been 
accomplished in the past by surrendering 
man as the focal center of experience— 
which is precisely what non-objective art 
does in its successful bid for importance 
in the art of today. 

I am indeed sorry that Mr. Mundt was 
confused by my article. 

ERWIN F. Frey 
Ohio State University 


A-HUMANISM 


The problems raised by Mr. Gowans’ 
“A-Humanism, Primitivism, and the Art 
of the Future’’ seem to me as sympto- 
matic as they are valid in themselves. 
Certainly we have reached a point where 
a strong need is felt to inquire into the 
meanings and values of the present cul- 
tural situation, be that in the field of art 
or in other fields as science, sociology, 
anthropology, and so forth. Mr. Gowans’ 
analysis seems to be adequate enough. 
He shows an intelligible development 
from the “external reality of the middle 
ages’’ over the classical balance of the 
renaissance to the “reality of process” in 
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contemporary art. He also shows the ex- 
tent to which contemporary art has affini- 
ties to both primitive art and the art of 
the middle ages; and he points to some 
of the essential differences between these 
and the contemporary art forms. 

If there is an argument, it is not on 
the anlysis of facts but on interpretation 
and evaluation. Mr. Gowans is plainly 
wrong in his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of contemporary art, and his predic- 
tion of future alternatives is all but nihil- 
istic. 

Mr. Gowans says that “to realize in 
art a Reality that lies in a flux, in a proc- 
ess, is fundamentally impossible, since 
the media of art are solid and material.” 
Nevertheless, the ‘early Christian artist 
solved this problem by using material 
forms as symbols of the non-material.’’ 
Which artist did ever anything else but 
“using material forms as symbols for the 
non-material ?’’ So, naturally, “the mod- 
ern artist, perforce, does the same.”” Why 
should he be scolded for doing what 
every artist did and does at any time and 
in any place? 

Nor can it be assumed that Mr. Gow- 
ans thinks that the physical medium of 
art is material and solid. For, while this 
is true of sculpture and architecture, 
which medium could be more evanescent 
than the thin film of oil paint on canvas, 
or the changing patterns of light on the 
picture screen of the cinema? 

To say that it is impossible to realize 
a certain kind of reality in art is funda- 
mentally wrong: a reality that can be ex- 
pressed scientifically and philosophically 
but not artistically is plainly unable to 
live; it lacks a basic attribute of what 
rightly may be called a reality. 

If one finds an a-humanistic element in 
modern art, Mr. Gowans says, “‘it is sci- 
ence that must provide the explanation.” 
And of what is this new science guilty? 
That in its eyes “the whole universe is 
undergoing a process of continuous 
change” (be it remembered that the po- 
litical equivalent to this changing uni- 
verse is not the class-less Eden of Marx 
but Democracy, the first political ideal of 


the West that is not static; that has ac- 
cepted the challenge of change, and has 
made change an integral part of its doc- 
trine). But throughout his paper Mr. 
Gowans gives us no explanation why, 
how, or in what sense a-humanism is 
connected with this concept of functional 
change, No, it is not the a-humanist who 
has lost his nerve (would he had) but 
there are all too many “humanists” who 
have lost theirs in the face of a new 
challenge that they are unable to recon- 
cile with their all too static ideals. 

I do not say that there are no dangers 
of a-humanism in the present situation. 
But I do say that there is at least as much 
if not more promise of a deeper, wiser, 
and maturer humanism. 

The real trouble with Mr. Gowans’ 
position is that he practically leaves us no 
alternatives, the determinism is so com- 
plete. He tells us how this predicament 
of ours grew out logically from preced- 
ing developments; that the force of this 
movement is so strong that it smote even 
Cézanne who apparently wanted to stem 
the flood. Could anything be more 
a-humanistic than the defeatism of a po- 
sition whose only alternative to barba- 
rism is the status quo? The real humanist, 
today as at any time, will trust the stream 
of life which always changes and yet re- 
mains the same, which for ever moves 
and yet is an eternal presence. 

PAUL M. LAPORTE 
Macalester College 


REPLY 


The points raised in Mr. Laporte's 
criticism of my paper have to do with 
its central theme, and I welcome this 
opportunity to discuss them further. On 
the analysis of the Reality underlying 
modern art we are in agreement; the 
points at issue are its interpretation and 
evaluation, and I think they may be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) the question 
whether it is possible for the visual arts 
to embody a Reality of Process adequately 
or at all; (b) a value judgment as to 
the potential and actual merit of an art 
so conceived; and (c) the question 
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whether a Reality of Process inevitably 
leads to a-humanism in art, and if not, 
what are the alternatives. 

In regard to (a), Mr. Laporte suggests 
first of all that the modern artist is not 
unique in his problem of representing a 
non-material Reality in a material me- 
dium, but that in fact all artists of every 
time and place have faced the same prob- 
lem. It has seemed self-evident to me 
that the Reality of classic Greek and 
Renaissance art, not to mention Hellen- 
istic or nineteenth-century academic, was 
wholly or in large part based on sense 
experience, i.e., material. Apparently it is 
not so to everyone, and in this case we 
can only agree to disagree. I do think, 
however, that Mr. Laporte’s citing of the 
film as a suitable medium ‘or expressing 
a Reality of Process is a point well taken. 
Here certainly is an expression of pure 
process, a momentary creation of light 
vanishing without trace. Granted; the 
thing is at least possible, however much 
its potentialities of variation and growth 
may be circumscribed. Which leads us to 
(b), the question of how valuable as art 
is this or similar expressions. 

To my mind, the only basis for judg- 
ment here is subjective. No matter what 
its potentialities may be, in practice most 
avant-garde art today depends largely for 
effect on sensory titillation, on pure re- 
action to stimuli. If one considers these 
effects great and satisfying human ex- 
periences in themselves, then one will 
look on avant-garde art as a great and 
satisfying creation of the human spirit; 
if, however, one thinks of art as the 
measure of man’s ability to give coherence 
and universal significance to the jumble of 
sensations which is the world of sense, 
then avant-garde art can offer little satis- 
faction, and one must be skeptical of its 
past achievements and fearful of its por- 
tents for the future. 

This of course leads to (c), the third 
and most vital point. In my paper (esp. 
pp. 231-233) I have tried to demonstrate 
exactly “why, how, and in what sense 
a-humanism is connected with this con- 
cept of functional change” (i.e., the Re- 


ality of Process); whether the explana- 
tion is adequate or not must be the read- 
er's to decide. But the real issue is this: 
if the Reality of Process is rightly under- 
stood by modern men, and adequately in- 
terpreted in modern art, then modern art 
is the only honest art we can possibly 
have, and to reject it or dislike it as 
a-humanistic, or for any other reason, 
would imply an intellectual attitude both 
defeatist and nihilistic. Precisely this 
charge of perverse determinism, refusal 
to cooperate with or like the inevitable, 
is, I think, the basic charge Mr. Laporte 
levels against me; I plead not guilty to 
it. For implicit in my paper is the as- 
sumption that while the evolution of 
Renaissance humanism into a-humanism 
is inevitable there, there is no inevitable 
power forcing us to stick with this tradi- 
tion to its dismal end. I agree entirely 
with Mr. Laporte that modern art gives 
promise of “a deeper, wiser, and maturer 
humanism”; but I see only one hope of 
this promise being fulfilled. That is to 
slough off the degenerate Renaissance tra- 
dition that binds modern art—something 
which will take both intellectual and 
moral effort. Intellectual effort, to under- 
stand that because we have discovered that 
reality is Process does not mean more 
control over it, but less; that in fact every 
new recent discovery has pushed Reality 
further from us—that the Reality of Proc- 
ess is external, the idea of our control- 
ling it a delusion. Moral effort, demand- 
ing that the artist of his own free will 
put away his Renaissance pretensions to 
control and create Reality, and approach 
this ever more mysterious Real in the 
humble spirit of the masters of Olympia, 
of Chartres, or the Sistine Ceiling, before 
he is forced into a totalitarian framework 
by discipline or becomes a folk artist by 
default. Only by so losing his life will 
he save it. And in the process he will 
find that the marvelous powers of tech- 
nige and sensitivity of modern art will 
become imbued with that universality of 
significance, that meaningfulness, that 
“deeper, wiser, and maturer humanism” 
of which Mr. Laporte speaks. 


- 
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What I am describing sounds like a 
conversion in the religious sense; it is. 
Not that I am one of those voices, almost 
tediously commonplace today, calling for 
a new religion or a new revelation to re- 
juvenate society, or art, or whatnot; I 
believe that the old one is still valid, that 
it still has power to provide the strongest 
alternative to that annihilation of art 
which, as I have suggested in the paper, 
is not inconceivable. By a modern Chris- 
tian art I do not imply, of course, a re- 
suscitation of outworn forms like the 
Gothic Revival, but a renewal of inner 
spirit as in the Baroque, In the Baroque 
we have a style which demonstrates (1) 
that mediaeval art is not the only possible 
expression of Christianity in art; (2) 
that the Renaissance tradition is not irre- 
sistible but can be challenged successfully, 
and (3) that art forms developed to ex- 
press one concept of Reality can be made 
to serve another very different conception, 
can be informed with new and vibrant 
meaning. This is at least one alternative 
to a-humanism in modern art; I am grate- 
ful that Mr. Laporte’s letter has provided 
an opportunity to present it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALAN GOWANS 
Rutgers University 


A WORK OF ART 


A work of art is something created by 
profound internal feeling. We cannot 
understand it, or be convinced by it; it is 
not defensible on the ground of consist- 
ency; it is not to be analyzed. The piling 
up of explanation on explanation would 
be in vain; however, we can be inspired, 
seized, and excited by a work of art if we 
place ourselves within it and immediately 
apprehend it without reasoning, so that 
we feel what fascinated the artist. 

Interpreters who want to make out the 
meaning of a work of art and who try to 


explain all that seems to be hard to under- 
stand, prevent enjoyment and fascination. 
They are intellectuals; they wish to grasp 
mentally and not emotionally what is not 
comprehensible, and they argue where 
reasoning is valueless. A work of art is 
not addressed to interpretors. 

Art purifies deepest malignity and 
calms impalpable fears. It dissolves op- 
pressive shadows and pacifies inner life. 
It raises to higher level the pure part of 
ourselves, Art—as well as love—lets us 
feel deeply an emotional compulsion, 
which cannot be reported through the 
imperfect medium of words, that corre- 
sponds with a losing of oneself entirely 
in the object and which gives a knowl- 
edge of the inner nature of things. Art— 
unique and unanalyzable—presents a 
union of an ego with the external world, 
of enlightened passions with mere forms, 
of something intangible abstract with 
something material and concrete; a union 
of “me’’ and “it’—of a soul and an 
object—as love is a union of “me” and 
“you”—of a soul and a soul. 

The attempt to interpret a work of art 
in an untrue and intellectual way pre- 
vents this union of “me” and “it.” The 
endeavor to discuss and explain allows 
little fascination, While the intellectual 
tries to understand a work of art the in- 
telligent person is inspired by it. 

The intelligent person realizes that 
spending his time in reading books and 
in listening to lectures will never teach 
him appreciation of art. He knows that 
he has to do his own feeling, that he 
must approach the artist's creation, and 
that he is supposed to be inspired, seized, 
and excited by a work of art. Instead of 
filling his mind with knowledge about 
the “beautiful” and “‘aesthetical’’ things 
made by the artist, he enjoys them. 

FELIX FRIEDBERG 
Howard University 








Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Literature through 
Art: A New Approach to French Lit- 
erature, xiii + 247 pp., 100 ill., New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
$7.50. 

The title of Professor Hatzfeld’s book 
does not entirely indicate its scope, for 
what is dealt with is not only the inter- 
pretation of literature through compari- 
sons with painting and sculpture, but 
also the light which poetry and prose 
can cast upon the meaning and style of 
the plastic arts. This is a large order for 
any single volume covering over nine 
hundred years of creativity, and the re- 
sult is a stimulating but highly con- 
densed argument illustrated by numerous 
quotations and small but reasonably clear 
cuts of a wide variety of works of art. 
It is not an essay for beginners, since a 
fairly advanced knowledge of both the 
writing and art of each epoch is a pre- 
requisite to an understanding of the is- 
sues raised and the solutions offered. 
And yet in this age of specialization it is 
heartening to find a book like this which 
makes a bold attempt to set forth certain 
similarities and distinctions between two 
broad aspects of French culture. 

The approach is historical in that the 
material is presented in sequence from 
Romanesque times to the present, but 
within the main cultural periods the au- 
thor uses one or more of seven “‘cases”’ 
under which the relationships of litera- 
ture and art may be considered. These 
divisions form an interesting pattern of 
analysis for the complex problems with 
which the book deals. First come cases 
where a picture elucidates the details of 
a literary text; next the reverse, in which 
the picture is explained through an appro- 
priately written passage; thirdly, motifs 
and concepts of a literary nature clarified 
by general parallels in the arts; fourthly, 
pictorial motifs explained by reference to 
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literature; then literary forms made more 
understandable by comparison with art 
forms; next the reverse of this case; and 
lastly, “the constant, sharp, and unmis- 
takable borderlines between literature and 
art.” The analytic types are applied with 
admirable consistency throughout, and 
the final chapter contains an excellent 
summary of them coupled with the ex- 
amples previously discussed. 

An important requirement in an essay 
of this kind is an equal grasp of both 
the major forms of expression involved, 
and yet there are very few today who 
can lay claim to it, particularly over so 
long a span of history. It is almost in- 
evitable, therefore, that the judgments 
made in one field will have a greater 
accuracy and relevance than those in the 
other, and this will be all the more true 
where the book is brief and the area cov- 
ered both long and wide. To the present 
reviewer it seemed that Professor Hatz- 
feld was more at home in literary analy- 
sis and that he had been too often forced 
to rely upon the opinions of others for 
his interpretations of paintings and sculp- 
ture, opinions which occasionally seemed 
highly personal and subjective. The brev- 
ity of the discussion of many intricate 
matters left a desire to have the author's 
analytic system demonstrated by a de- 
tailed treatment of one epoch instead of 
what is almost an outline of all French 
literature. Many assertions about impor- 
tant connections are so brief and unsup- 
ported that they make but dubious sup- 
ports on which to erect the conclusions 
which follow them; they need buttress- 
ing. The following paragraph, quoted in 
its entirety from the discussion of Roman- 
esque artistic form, may serve to illus- 
trate the point: 

“Beyond the conceptual implications, 
however, there is also a formal principle 
involved. The juvenile zeal of these first 
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young generations of the Romance-Ger- 
manic ‘Francs de France’ shows them as 
the heirs of a misunderstood antiquity. 
They try to take in with their youthful 
eyes and unite in an artistic entity as 
many parts as is psychologically possible. 
Modern experiments have found that five 
subunits are the maximum a single glance 
can catch, This is also the acknowledged, 
unsymbolic, and formal explanation of 
the five units on the usual Romanesque 
tympanum. Christ and the four evangeli- 
cal animals as nucleus of this principle 
will soon be paralleled by the five super- 
imposed galleries of the later tympana.” 
(Italics mine.) 

Statements of so sweeping a nature as 
this, which implies that romanesque 
sculptors were in the grip of a psycho- 
logical compulsion which forced them 
into certain types of composition, surely 
require further explanation as well as the 
evidence of a sufficient number of “typi- 
cal’ tympana to constitute a proof, but 
not even a footnote or reference is given. 
On the basis of this asserted truth about 
the portals, an analogy is claimed to the 
five-part divisions of the Chanson de 
Saint Alexis and the Chanson de Roland. 
But why a visual psychological grouping 
by fives explains a verbal five-part ar- 
rangement in a chanson is not clear. Nor 
is the reader told, in the account which 
follows the above, how to distinguish a 
psychological division by fives from a 
symbolic division by threes. 

Where one is concerned with the ex- 
pression of similar concepts either of 
style or content in two different media, 
chronology becomes extremely impor- 
tant, particularly where the sociological 
background is involved. Ideas and cus- 
toms change, often with some rapidity, 
so that great care must be taken to see 
that the examples illustrating them fall 
closely enough together in time to be in- 
structive when interrelated. Yet we are 
told that a poem by Eustache Deschamps 
(d.1410) describes a type of feminine 
charm appearing visually in a portrait of 
Elisabeth of Austria by Clouet, a picture 
dated in 1570! Admitting that the pic- 


torial style of the North may have 
changed less during the intervening years 
than that of Italy, can the two be profit- 
ably considered as mutually explanatory 
over a span of nearly two centuries? 
Later in the book, Seurat’s Grande Jatte 
of 1886 is set beside the Goncourts’ 
Manette Salomon of 1867 in these terms: 
“This exaggerated and contrived pointil- 
lism in art corresponds to the écriture 
artiste of the Goncourt brothers in litera- 
ture.” Does it do so absolutely or rela- 
tively? Was pointillism really prefigured 
in the novel a half generation before it 
appeared in painting? Was the attitude 
of the Goncourts in regard to a style of 
small detail and subtle shades of percep- 
tion really the same thing as Seurat’s 
quasi-scientific researches into a form of 
fool-proof color notation? In comparing 
the two, reference is made to the “same 
feigned impressionism,” but in view of 
the fact that Seurat’s art was virtually an 
attack upon the weaknesses of impres- 
sionism as regards contour, form, and 
inner structure—was in fact an impres- 
sively ‘‘classic’” construction—the com- 
parison with the novel, written twenty 
years earlier and even before the advent 
of historical Impressionism, seems hardly 
permissible. 

In addition to the problems created by 
chronology, those of the inherent differ- 
ences between the arts rise to plague any 
scholar attempting to explain the nature 
of the one by means of characteristics of 
the other. Professor Hatzfeld is as aware 
of the arguments on the theme of “ut 
pictura poesis” as anyone, and has tried 
to steer a true course between the Scylla 
of superficial, and hence meaningless, re- 
semblance on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of similarities which, since 
they arise from a common third source, 
are also not useful as evidence of influ- 
ence either way. But in spite of this, the 
art historian may be troubled here and 
there by the causes assigned to certain 
artistic effects. For instance, the vague- 
ness of outline in impressionist land- 
scape (which here includes the work of 
both Corot and Courbet) is set down as 








being in considerable measure the result 
of a taste for the indécis, a literary man- 
mer of expression which favors a sug- 
gestive vagueness for the obtaining of 
effect, rather than to the direct conse- 
quence of a technique adapted to the 
purpose of the exact rendition of light 
effects. The end product in each case may 
well be similar, but influence on art from 
literary form is harder to establish. 
Again, Monet's views of the Houses of 
Parliament and the facade of Rouen ca- 
thedral are considered as attempts to 
evoke their “ghost and soul” in a man- 
ner comparable to that used by writers 
like Rodenbach, This rather symbolist in- 
terpretation of Monet's art is not the one 
generally held by art historians and 
should have had further evidence offered 
in its support. 

These criticisms are admittedly made 
by one who has a far slighter command 
of the literary material than the author, 
and with a greater familiarity might come 
a more ready acceptance of the connec- 
tions suggested. The ideas behind the 
book are so stimulating that it is to be 
hoped that in the near future they will 
he expanded in greater detail. Many 
illustrations of both types are needed 
where only one or two are offered, in 
order that styles, purposes, and relation- 
ships of the artists and movements in- 
volved can rest on a broader footing and 
be more plainly identified with the great 
historical and social matrices out of 
which they come. On the literary side the 
field is, as the author says, a new one, 
although there is an extensive literature 
in existence on the iconographic connec- 
tions between art and literary subject 
matter, but since it is both new and 
large each piece of evidence must be put 
in place with the greatest care and oniy 
after a close scrutiny of its sure rele- 
vance; it cannot be sketched in without 
arousing a multitude of smaller objec- 
tions which tend to obscure the main 
ideas. Terms, both artistic and literary, 
must be exactly defined, harmonized, and 
presented along with an exact limitation 
of the extent to which they apply. In the 
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field of art history, impressionism cannot 
be made to include Courbet without some 
amplification of what is meant, an ampli- 
fication which would explain why 
Champfleury, supposedly Courbet's oppo- 
site number in the literary world of the 
‘fifties, is not also an impressionist rather 
than the arch-realist he is usually consid- 
ered to be. If realism and impressionism 
are really the same, at least in certain 
respects, then we must know what dis- 
tinction to make between them. For valid 
comparisons to be made, the subjective 
interpretations of later historians should 
be avoided such as the one by Paul Fie- 
rens in regard to Louis Le Nain’s Halte 
du Cavalier. Le Nain’s characters may 
well be comparable to those of La Fon- 
taine, but not on the basis of Fierens’ 
notion that the horseman is “flattering” 
and represents a trap for the young 
woman with the copper jug on her head, 
since the picture could as well represent 
a family group. On the other hand, the 
comparison between Van Gogh's trees 
and the description in Verhaeren’s poem 
is both striking and enlightening since 
both rest directly on demonstrable in- 
ternal evidence. The author of Literature 
through Art could hardly have set him- 
self a more difficult task, but the solu- 
tion of it can be immensely useful to 
the study of both fields. If the present 
volume does not seem such a solution, 
this reviewer at least has the greatest 
respect for the attempt, and the very real 
erudition with which it has been under- 
taken. 
JosePH C. SLOANE 
Bryn Mawr College 


Katharine Kuh, Art Has Many Faces: 
The Nature of Art Presented Visually, 
xiv + 185 pp., 271 ill., New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. $6.50. 
Contemporary art, both in its con- 

ceptual and technical sense, has revolu- 

tionized the traditional viewpoint on art 
to such am extent that a new approach 
seems altogether necessary. We may 
ask ourselves: from what point of view 
can we approach art? From the histori- 
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cal or stylistic point of view, from the 
point of view of the subject matter, the 
technique, the form? Comparative, so- 
ciological, philosophical, psychological 
or scientific considerations can all arouse 
our interest. We may be fascinated by 
art as a language and be drawn to the 
problems of form language and language 
forms. But the most direct way of ap- 
proach is the visual one and it is this 
visual approach which has attracted the 
author of this book, who is the Curator 
of the Gallery of Art Interpretation at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and Asso- 
ciate Curator of Painting and Sculpture. 
We shall therefore find that its main 
bulk consists of pictures, often beauti- 
fully chosen and well arranged, of a 
great variety and of a sometimes astonish- 
ing novelty, whereas the text is only 
auxiliary illustrating so to speak the 
illustrations and verifying their pictorial 
content through words. That is why the 
publisher emphasizes that the author 
shows rather than tells her story. 

The book is written in an aphoristic 
way to introduce to an interested public 
obvious and unobvious secrets of the 
visual arts. It suggests that the author 
is convinced that she can count only with 
people who have lost all intuitive feel- 
ing for a work of art, or who do not 
know anything about art and have prac- 
tically lost the faculty of seeing. It is a 
kind of multiplication table or an ABC 
of seeing. There is something depressing 
in this approach, something which is 
rooted in our technical age in which 
the rational faculties, the cerebral side of 
our abilities are emphasized whilst the 
senses are dying away, unobserved. 

There is a particular poverty about 
the presentation of the section “Nature 
has many different faces,” when com- 
pared with some genuine piece of poetry 
or writing on the subject which reveals 
something essential about the shapes of 
mature and the mystery of creation, the 
rhythm of the seasons, the tragic sense of 
life, etc. One does then not only experi- 
ence a cold, statistical enumeration. 

There is a poverty also about the phi- 


losophy behind the whole conception. It 
is casual, not dominated by a really 
sovereign way of thinking. Its theses 
change from page to page and remain at- 
tached to the matter, instead of spiritual- 
izing it. The latter would of course be 
difficult in cases where there is nothing 
more than structure or the clever use of 
materials, as in some of the contem- 
porary stuff. There are instances where 
the spirit has evaporated also from the 
description of some historic styles. What 
remains is a proletarisation of values. 
We read of Gothic sculpture: “Medieval 
sculpture inevitably grew out of the 
architecture it decorated and, with 
elongated saints and virgins carved from 
stone, echoed the vertical lines of the 
churches.” 

The illustrative method applied in 
this book is not new. The surprising use 
of comparative material, photographs 
from nature and works of art, or works 
of art of different periods, was intro- 
duced twenty years ago in books like 
Ozenfant’s Foundations of Modern Art. 
Then it was revolutionary although its 
journalistic and typographical approach 
makes its actual importance fade away. 
When André Malraux used a similar, but 
more refined technique, in his Psychol- 
ogie de l’Art, he aimed at illustrating a 
basic morphological idea, a great idea 
breaking through the sterile mannerisms 
of professional writers on art and fertiliz- 
ing every aspect of “Les Voix du Si- 
lence.” The author of our present book 
is inclined to popularize and ends by 
making a cocktail of all the vast knowl- 
edge which exists about art today with 
perhaps somewhat the same effect. 

In the chapter “The Artist Takes 
Liberties: in selecting his material, in 
arranging his material, with line, colour, 
shape and form; with light, space and 
texture” it is suggested that there is 
something like an objective, de-sub- 
jectivized, photographic-realistic reality 
and that it is the artist who takes “liber- 
ties.” In art however the human factor 
can never be left out, nor indeed in life. 
It is the human factor alone which cre- 
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ates art and can experience life. Both 
chapters “Materials and Tools Cause 
Variations in Art,’ and “Environment 
Conditions the Artist,” emphasize again 
this materialistic-realistic | approach, 
whereas it is in fact only one element and 
not even the most important one. For, 
when there is nothing human to be ex- 
pressed, no technique, no material and 
no surroundings can help the artist to 
change the inner desert into a fruitful 
land. The twentieth century is defined 
through simultaneity, the machine, war, 
psychoanalytical thought, and the city. 
Why not also through its nostalgia for 
the roots of life and history, its re- 
orientation both in science and art to- 
wards a new myth, towards the symbolic, 
toward the significant, toward the meta- 
physical ? 

After looking through this book one 
wants to know more about art, more 
essential things about contemporary art 
but there is no index, no bibliography 
attached te the text and illustrations. It 
remains a picture book which may suc- 
ceed, in spite of all its weaknesses, in 
teaching the culturally blind how to re- 
gain their lost sight. 

J. P. Hopin 
Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, 
London 


Dagobert Frey, Grundlegung zu einer 
vergleichenden Kunstwissenschaft: 
Raum und Zeit in der Kunst der 
afrikanisch-eurasischen Hochkulturen, 
120 pp., 8 pl., 29 plans, Innsbruck- 
Wien: Friedrich Rohrer Verlag, 1949. 
Sch. 32. 

The work of art testifies to those ulti- 
mate antinomic situations which give 
human existence its concrete form. Art 
works may thus be interpreted as out- 
posts which mark the extreme position 
reached in the effort to illuminate ex- 
istence. Looked at from an existentialist 
point of view the art work appears as 
a guarantee against the primeval feeling 
of insecurity (“Sicherung aus dem 
Gefiih] der Ungeborgenheit’’). For such 


an essentially metaphysical history of 
art the ways of historic development are 
the different ways along which mankind 
has tried to solve the rationally insoluble 
antinomic situations. Hence the art work 
reflects the human attitude (‘‘Haltung’’) 
towards the world. While this method 
overcomes the relativism of values, the 
ultimate goal of a comparative history 
of art must be a phenomenology of the 
symbols of mankind as expressed in art 
(pp. 10 and 118). 

These truly great concepts are a chal- 
lenge to contemporary art history, which 
for some time has lost its grip on the 
whole, furthering research into formal, 
iconographic, psychological or art- 
sociological partial aspects. The existen- 
tialist approach (more indebted to Jas- 
pers than to other existentialists) binds 
art history anew to a philosophical creed. 
The confusing co-existence of art worlds 
which was bequeathed to us at the col- 
lapse of the philosophical systems, be- 
comes the ethnically diversified expres- 
sion of the one: man. The materials 
gained in half a century of specialist 
studies are tested against the background 
of an increased anthropological insight, 
particularly against the results of German 
Kulturkreislebre. The immediate out- 
come is twofold. First, the value of the 
work of art is measured against its hu- 
man contents (p. 9). Second, human 
reaction towards the world as expressed 
in the representation of body and space 
is observed in two pairs of fundamental 
motifs: arrest (Stand) and motion 
(Bewegung), respectively monument 
(Mal) and way (Weg) are distinguished 
as the Urphaenomene of a morphology 
of art, which may prove of no less im- 
portance to art history than the famous 
pairs of “fundamental concepts’ estab- 
lished by Heinrich W6lfflin. 

To interpret the work of art not as a 
solution but as a guarantee set up against 
the horizon of human naufrage, to un- 
derstand it as the ultimate conquest at 
the frontiers of the valde aliud, corre- 
sponds widely to the feeling of our time. 
However, in interpreting the history of 
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art as a document of human aftitudes 
and in proclaiming its human contents 
the supreme value, we should be aware 
that a deterministic, moral element has 
entered the discussion of art theory. We 
should be cautioned by the well-known 
precedents in aesthetics which reach 
from Plato to the radical existentialist 
position of Heidegger, who in his Letter 
on Humanism addressed to Jean Beau- 
fret (1946) defines, somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, that Auman quality as “existence 
in the nameless,” near the primeval urge 
(Sorge) and seems little concerned with 
the realizations of mankind as such. 

Moreover it should not go unobserved 
that thirty years ago, after World War I, 
the search for Haltung und Welltan- 
schauung was responsible for that strong 
shift in German art appreciation which 
ranged from the popular rediscovery of 
the Baroque to the precarious preference 
for things Spanish in Romance philology 
(Vossler), a preference professedly not 
due to aesthetic qualities. The immedi- 
ate advantage in establishing art history 
on a universal platform such as is offered 
by Professor Frey's brilliant essay is 
much too great to dwell on this and other 
scruples regarding aesthetic doctrine 

The two pairs of fundamental motifs 
are followed up with an admirable mas- 
tery through seven different circles of 
civilization, namely: Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Greece, the Christian Occident, 
Eastern Europe including the Byzantine 
Empire, India and China. 

It cannot be the task of this review 
to condense into a few words defini- 
tions of what is Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Greek or Christian in arrest or motion of 
sculpture, particularly since the defini- 
tion without its derivation will seem 
much too abstract. Egyptian terror of 
time and Mesopotamian terror of space 
are confronted with Greek readiness to 
face life (Bereitschaft) and Christian 
longing; the meaning of the fundamen- 
tal motifs of sculpture is tested against 
the magic world of Byzantium in which 
time becomes a quality of being, against 
Indian perception of revolving time and 


creation by the dance and opposed to 
the dynamic ideograms of Chinese visual 
immediacy, which corresponds to the 
sensation of time flowing into the in- 
finite. The comparison of pyramid, zig- 
gurat, Greek temple, Christian tower 
(respectively baroque cupula and Rus- 
sian spire, Indian shikara and stipa, and 
Chinese terraces or arches (P’aillou) al- 
lows beautiful observations on the sym- 
bolic significance of the monument. The 
meaning of the way-motif is followed up 
in the axial disposition of Egyptian tem- 
ples, the broken axes of Mesopotamian 
processional roads—Greece is practically 
absent, save for its elongated archaic 
temples—the interpenetration of nave 
and central building in Christian archi- 
tecture as opposed to the vertical pits of 
middle Byzantine and Russian churches, 
the mandala-like deambulations of In- 
dian shrines and, finally, that wonderful 
experience which in the sacred order of 
Chinese temple-fields transforms space 
into time. 

For plausible reasons, the author has 
omitted Minoan-Mycenean and Islamic 
art, since both civilizations lack either 
sculpture or temple. The limitation to 
Eurasian and North African material and 
the exclusion of Amerindian civilizations 
may be explained by the fact that Amer- 
indian art still lacks, to some degree, 
those secure data which have been ar- 
rived at in the long scholarly occupation 
with Eurasian civilizations. 

It is only natural that some of the 
accepted data seem open to a different 
interpretation. The question whether, for 
instance, Heinrich Schiafer’s and his fol- 
lowers’ concept of Gradaufsichtigkeit re- 
garding Egyptian art is not rather due 
to an interference of later optics has 
been discussed recently’ with an un- 
orthodox approach. 

Concerning Greece, Frey has con- 
tributed the brilliant observation that to 
Greek sculpture and to Greek temples 
alike, space is that manchon de non- 
étre which according to French existen- 
tialism the individual arranges round 
himself to guarantee freedom. This ob- 
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servation is the more fitting as prior to 
the ionic atomists there is no notion of 
unoccupied space. Thus Frey is perhaps 
a trifle too conventional in understand- 
ing contraposto as readiness (p. 17). 
The reviewer would prefer to follow a 
less activistic interpretation and to see in 
the canon the human correspondence to 
the harmony of the macrocosm.’ Equi- 
librium and beauty may both be under- 
stood as charm against change.’ (On 
the other hand, it will have to be asked 
how far the Euclidean concept of a 
centerless, unlimited space—though 
much opposed by Greek ‘common 
sense’*—is to be held responsible for 
the axial upward trend of Hellenistic 
sculpture and thus precedes later Chris- 
tian developments.) As to Greek archi- 
tecture, the temple is admittedly forced 
into a comparison with pyramid and 
ziggurat. What really does correspond to 
the pyramid is the herm, and it is sig- 
nificant enough that the mound takes hu- 
man shape on Greek soil. Probably it 
would be wise to admit that despite 
tropaion, victory column or herm, the 
monumental is.not a category of Greek 
art. 

The complete omission of Rome (save 
for occasional references, e.g., on the tri- 
umphal arch or the templum in the 
chapter on China) in favor of Eastern 
Europe seems due to the lasting influ- 
ence of J. Strzygowski. Perhaps nowhere 
so Clearly as in Rome can we study the 
progressive rationalization of magic and 
that particular way of overcoming the 
terror of space by forcing space into the 
perfect, immobile forms of sphere and 
cube.® If anywhere, the monument in its 
full spellbinding rhetoric is in its ele- 
ment on Italian soil, while Roman relief 
sculpture of the later centuries testifies 
to a unique attitude of man resisting the 
onslaught of the uncontrolled from 
within the boundaries of frozen time. 

A last observation concerns the rdéle 
of the spire in Occidental art. Frey's 
interpretation of the spire as Christian 
Mal is surely convincing. But though I 
agree that it is not to be derived from 


the free-standing campanile (is the 
campanile of Pisa or that of Sta. Maria 
del Fiore really, albeit different, less a 
Mal than the Northern spire?) its sig- 
nificance just happens to be claimed again 
as of sepulchral origin.t After all, the 
baroque dome of St. Peter's follows an 
ancient tradition. 

The importance of this essay will not 
be marred by the discussion of those 
few controversial points I have ventured 
to bring up, a discussion which I hope 
will be taken as a sincere contribution 
rather than as criticism. I hope I shall 
meet with the author's approval if I 
pursue further some thought of his. 

While reading it has occurred to me 
that the relationship between man and 
world as reflected in monument and 
way seems to yield some lesser, addi- 
tional architectural expression. Monu- 
ment and way constitute the active reac- 
tion to the polar attributes of the world, 
tremendum and fascinans. However, ex- 
perience is a double one, active as well 
as passive. The tremendum is answered 
effectually by the “spellbinding” monu- 
ment, but it is answered too by the pro- 
tective womb-function of the cave. The 
different aspects of that “passive’’ reac- 
tion to the tremendum are offered by 
the experience of inner space that reaches 
from the neolithic cave-temple to the 
survivals of telluric cults of Greece and 
the teAeothgia, until Roman space or- 
ganization overcomes magic space. The 
mosque with its dimmed, never clearly 
limited space and the stalactite roofs of 
Islamic architecture, the Chaitya halls of 
India and the Burmese Ku-temples 
(treated by Frey, pp. 73 ff.) may be 
mentioned as some of the multiple extra- 
European instances. 

Likewise, the attraction of the fas- 
cimans seems expressed as much by the 
way which leads towards the longed for 
as it is experienced in the possessive 
action of the eye. A flight of stairs which 
on the ziggurat and the stepped pyramid 
of southeast Asia and America is the way 
leading up to the top of the world- 
mountain, may invert its function and 
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ban the onlooker. It will then serve to 
seat an audience which has settled down 
on the terrace-like steps to follow the 
holy action which takes place below on 
a sunken stage. The square steps of the 
inner courtyards of Cretan palaces, the 
banks of the teAeotyeia and those 
square theaters of Greece which, as has 
been shown convincingly by Anti, pre- 
ceded the hemicycle, or the ball courts of 
Mesoamerica and last but not least, the 
classical theater and amphitheater sub- 
stitute the experience of the procession 
for that of the spectacle. 

Comparative history of art will gradu- 
ally enable us to build up that morphol- 
ogy of art we need. Frey's essay will in- 
vite others to follow his method and 
to study those civilizations which have 
not yet come in for discussion. There 
will be much lost and more gained in an 
approach which reduces the art work to 
a symbol. But above all, we will have 
won back on new terms that comforting 
faith in a universal symbology, such as 
dreamed of by the German romantics and 
their predecessors, a faith which corre- 
sponds to our deepest conviction that 
mankind is one. 

ERWIN WALTER PALM 
University of Santo Domingo 


1) Alexander Dorner: The Way beyond 
Art, New York, 1947, p. 45; cf. 
especially the excellent observations 
on the “inner core,” p. 57, which 
are corroborated also by Gantner's 
remarks on the rdle of the smile in 
archaic sculpture, cf. Joseph Gantner: 
Romanische Plastik, Wien, 1948, p. 
106. 

2) Ernst Buschor: Die Plastik der 
Griechen, Berlin, 1936, p. 77. 

3) Dorner: op. cit., p. 63. 

4) Francis F. M. Cornford: The Inven- 
tion of Space: Essays in honour of 
Gilbert Murray, London, 1935. 

5) On the specific Roman contribution, 
cf. recently J. B. Ward Perkins: The 
Italian Element in Late Roman and 
Early Christian Architecture, Oxford, 
1949. 


6) The reviewer has condensed his 
point of view in a lecture on Space 
and Time in Roman art, given at 
Harvard University in 1948. 

7) Samuel Guyer: Grundlagen mittel- 
alterlicher abendlandischer Baukunst: 
Beitrage zu der vom antiken Temple 
zur kreuzférmigen Basilika des 
abendlandischen Mittelalters fiihren- 
den Entwicklung, Ziirich, 1950; cf. 
also E. Baldwin Smith: The Dome: 
A Study in the history of ideas, 
Princeton, 1950. 


A. Janssens de Bisthoven and R. A. 
Parmentier, Les Primatifs Flamands: 
Corpus de la Peinture des Anciens 
Pays-Bas Meridionaux au Quinzieme 
Siecle, fascicules 1-4, Le Musée Com- 
munal de Bruges, x + 73 pp., 132 ill. 
(4 in color), Antwerp: De Sikkel, 
1951. Paper cover, fr. 420; bound, fr. 
480; with separate pl., fr. 520. 

The appearance of this volume is 
something to cheer about. It demon- 
strates that the times of the ambitious 
projects serving primarily scholarly aims 
are not past yet—at least not abroad. 
With its beautiful reproductions, four 
of which are in color, this book is ad- 
mittedly also a very handsome thing 
that will, it is hoped, appeal to a wider 
audience; some of the visitors of the 
Bruges museum may purchase it as an 
outstanding souvenir-bargain. Yet, it is 
above all the first installment of a bold 
project, conceived at the Archives Cen- 
trales Iconographiques d'Art National in 
Brussels, to publish a corpus of 15th 
century Flemish painting that in some 
respects would even dwarf Professor 
Offner’s Corpus of Florentine Painting of 
the Trecento. 

Comparable in scope, the plan of the 
new enterprise differs radically from 
Offner’s. Each volume will be the work 
of a different author, or team of au- 
thors. There is, of course, an over-all 
editorial policy, formulated by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor J. Lavalleye, but there could be 
conceivably a good deal of variation from 
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volume to volume dependent upon the 
individuality of the authors. Moreover, 
whereas Offner is proceeding by mas- 
ters and groups of masters, the Flemish 
corpus proceeds by collections; those of 
London, Turin, Brussels and Antwerp 
are already in preparation. Thus, while 
Offner’s Corpus will eventually present 
the framework of a History of Floren- 
tine Trecento Painting, the Flemish 
Corpus will always consist of a series of 
catalogues—but catalogues the likes of 
which no one has seen before. The 
present volume, for instance, lists only 
fifteen items, and of these only six or 
seven are of primary importance. Yet 
it has 73 pages of text and 227 repro- 
ductions, most of them large and of the 
highest quality. The reproductions were 
made from photographs which were 
taken under the equally ambitious photo- 
graphing-project of the Archives Cen- 
trales (ACL) in Brussels, where one of 
the authors, M. de Bisthoven, is Chef de 
Service. M. Parmentier is Conservateur of 
the Archives and the Historical Monu- 
ments of the City of Bruges. 

For a long time to come, the editors 
of the Corpus will be occupied with 
recording the large collections of Flem- 
ish Primitives in public museums. How 
they will eventually solve the problem 
of the private collections and of the art 
market, I do not profess to know. There 
is another difficulty which shows up 
already in the first volume, namely that 
of chronological boundaries. Although 
theoretically dedicated to works of the 
15th century, the catalogue contains sev- 
eral items which are probably 16th cen- 
tury works; in one case, an origin even 
in the 17th century is not excluded. 
These later paintings are included either 
because the present classification of the 
museum calls them works of 15th cen- 
tury artists, or because they are evi- 
dently copies of such works, It is clear 
that such a “generosity” will tend to 
inflate the program considerably—and 
not to its advantage—and I would not 
be surprised to find that before long a 


stricter principle of selection will be 
adopted. 

Not unexpected with an undertaking 
in which Dr. P. Coremans plays an 
important réle (as Director of the Centre 
National de Recherches “Primitifs 
Flamands” which is editing the series), 
the emphasis of the catalogue is on a 
thorough presentation of all the facts, 
physical as well as historical. The first 
major section of the text is a complete 
“Description Materielle.”” Shape, di- 
mensions, state of preservation, nature 
and condition of support, frame—all 
these aspects are described in painstaking 
detail. 

No one will deny that a careful ma- 
terial description is of the utmost im- 
portance and in view of the fact that this 
feature was almost completely neglected 
by Friedlaender, its thorough treatment 
here is a distinct gain. Yet it seems to 
me that in some way a differentiation 
ought to be made between what I would 
call the permanent material features and 
the temporary ones. To the latter belong 
all the references to blistering, recent 
repaints, darkened varnish etc., all of 
them capable of—and let us hope soon 
subject to—speedy change. In some cases 
it is actually said that the painting de- 
serves, or is in need of, a restorer’s 
attention. It is evident that as soon as 
they have received the needed attention, 
the passage calling for it has become 
superfluous, and may actually mislead 
unskilled observers. If it was the aim of 
the authors to exercise by means of this 
publication some pressure upon the 
proper authorities to have these repairs 
undertaken, it could perhaps have been 
done in small print and strictly sepa- 
rated from those statements that will 
retain a more permanent value. 

The part on material conditions is fol- 
lowed by an iconographic description 
(in the preparation of which the au- 
thors acknowledge the collaboration of 
Mlle. Nicole Verhaegen). This part is 
very well handled throughout; it in- 
cludes not only an explanation of the 
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subject and a listing of all inscriptions 
but also a discussion of colors, coats of 
arms, and architectural backgrounds if 
they render actual sites. It also contains 
the biographical data of donors, where 
known. I can offer only a few minor 
additions: One of the capitals in no. 9 
(Madonna of Van der Paele) shows 
David and Goliath (to be added p. 38, 
fourth line from bottom); the four 
children surrounding God in David's 
Baptism (no. 6, p. 21) might be the 
souls of the Innocents (unless we have 
here an early example of the inclusion 
of departed children of the donor's fam- 
ily which became a frequent feature in 
the 17th century). In H. van der Goes’ 
Death of the Virgin, one might perhaps 
point out that the idea of showing Christ 
hovering above the scene is iconographi- 
cally most unusual and might indeed be 
a bold innovation of the great master; 
the diagonal arrangement of the bed and 
a few other ideas might have come to 
Hugo from Schongauer’s print of the 
same subject which is almost certainly 
earlier; it is, however, also possible that 
Schongauer’s print was derived from a 
lost composition by Rogier van der Wey- 
den, and that we have in Hugo’s painting 
another reflection of that work. 

The section on Iconography is fol- 
lowed by a circumstantial tracing of the 
record of each work, drawn up chrono- 
logically and referring among others to 
early literary sources, important exhibi- 
tions, and past restorations. A special 
section is given to the listing of copies. 
Under the heading “Opinion” we find 
the conclusions which the authors them- 
selves have drawn from their studies; we 
will come back to this section below. A 
selective bibliography, arranged chrono- 
logically, a reprinting of texts from ar- 
chives or other early documents, and a 
list of plates complete each entry, With 
such an elaborate apparatus we need not 
be surprised that the entries on important 
pictures are of great length. The discus- 
sion of the Madonna of Canon van der 
Paele alone stretches over eleven pages. 


As indicated before, the real wonder of 
the book are the plates—51 for the two 
Cambyses panels by David, 42 for his 
triptych of the Baptism of Christ, 30 for 
the van Eyck, 36 for Memling’s triptych, 
19 for Hugo's panel. The many details 
are a real delight, affording the reader 
intimate glimpses which occasionally 
amount to veritable discoveries, What 
fascinating views are disclosed in the 
backgrounds of David's pictures, what 
wonderful pictorial subtleties in Jan van 
Eyck’s great work! There are always 
some details in actual size, and some 
heads and hands have even been blown 
up to twice their size which allows for 
very exact technical observations. 

Given such a profusion of illustration, 
it seems to me that in a few cases the re- 
sults of X-ray photography could have 
been made accessible, even at the expense 
of a few of the panchromatic plates. 
X-ray photography has become one of the 
major tools in the study of ancient pic- 
tures (see for instance D. Rosen's and 
the author's recent discussion of a Rubens 
picture in Chicago, Journal of the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery). In the present volume 
a reproduction of the X-rays of the wings 
in Memling’s triptych (no. 12) would 
seem to be practically a necessity for an 
understanding of the history of the pic- 
ture. Through the kindness of Dr. Core- 
mans, this reviewer has been furnished 
with prints of these X-rays (the study of 
which is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the reverse of the wings shows 
on the same plate) and he admits that he 
is not convinced by some of the conclu- 
sions of the authors—aside from the fact 
that on one occasion they themselves pre- 
sent centradictory theories: on p. 55 the 
changes on the left wing are described as 
“suppression du personnage médian de la 
rangée inférieure et ajoute du personnage 
médian & la rangée supérieure,” while on 
p. 59, with reference to the same group, 
we read “il nous semble que /es trois 
tétes d' enfants one été ajoutés simultané- 
ment.”’ Without going here much further 
into the matter, I should like to say that 
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photographic and stylistic evidence seems 
to support neither of these theories since 
it is exactly the two lateral heads of boys 
which appear to belong to a later phase 
of the work. In addition to the reproduc- 
tion, in selected cases, of X-ray photos, 
it might be a good idea in the future to 
mention also whether, and of which 
parts, such photos have been taken, for 
the benefit of interested students. 

It is the sections called “Opinion” to 
which one turns with particular expecta- 
tions but in this volume, at least, they 
are somewhat of a disappointment. The 
sections are generally very brief, and they 
consist of a somewhat haphazard collec- 
tion of general remarks about the histori- 
cal classification, statements about the 
preservation which would really seem to 
belong to the “Description Materielle”’ 
(cf. nos. 10 and 11), and rather subjec- 
tive aesthetic judgments. Twice we meet 
with the dictum that the picture is with- 
out great interest for the study of early 
Flemish art (nos. 1 and 10) but it is not 
clear which aspect of study the authors 
had in mind when they made this state- 
ment. The best part of the Memling- 
triptych is said to consist of the three 
little boys—which in the authors’ own 
view are later additions. The “Opinion” 
about Jan van Eyck’s Madonna of Canon 
van der Paele consists of two short sen- 
tences which affirm that it is an authentic 
work of 1436 and of prime importance, 
well preserved and exhibited and that it 
alone would justify the reputation of the 
“Primitives” in the Bruges collection! 
The opinion on no. 2 (“Un bon petit ta- 
bleau vraisemblablement du début du 
XVIe siécle’”) could be amplified since 
it is evidently the work of an Antwerp 
Mannerist of the circle of the Master of 
1518. Of the Last Judgment (no. 4) we 
are told that if it is not by Bosch him- 
self it can only be by a contemporary 
imitator, or, less likely, an excellent copy 
of a lost work. These alternatives do not 
include one which has at least equal 
merit with the other hypotheses and per- 
haps even more, considering the excellent 
qualities of many passages of the work: 


that it is a work done in Bosch’s studio, 
with the help of assistants. Discussing 
the two large works by G. David, the au- 
thors lay stress upon the point that the 
attribution to the master is not supported 
by any “decisive” (i.e. documentary) evi- 
dence, but they fail to say that these 
works are key-pieces in the oeuvre that 
has been assembled for this Bruges mas- 
ter and that no reasonable doubt as to 
their authenticity should be entertained. 
Weale, incidentally, gave them to David 
not only in 1902, as the authors aver 
(p. 22) but already in 1864-65 (Beffroi, 
p. 292). A statement that the defenders 
of the attribution of the Death of the 
Virgin to Hugo van der Goes “could 
surely be right’ also seems to be too 
weak. I have great sympathy with an 
attitude which stresses the hypothetical 
character of much of our knowledge, but 
where stylistic and historical evidence 
(and this includes the evidence of other 
works with which the ones under discus- 
sion form a group) has been welded into 
such a solid structure as in the cases of 
these three works, one should be pre- 
pared to give to it the credit it deserves. 
Occasionally pronouncements which le- 
gitimately are matters of “opinion” are 
found in other sections, so under no. 13, 
where the possibility is admitted of the 
portrait having formed part of a triptych 
(which then would have had a religious 
subject in the center). This is unlikely 
since the figure holds his hands in a 
casual pose, with a rolled up paper in 
one, and wears his hat! It could have 
been the left half of a diptych with the 
duchess on the other side. 

A real service to the student of Flemish 
painting has been done by the careful 
and judicious excerpting of the literature. 
Almost all the important authors have 
been listed and their views have been 
presented fairly. (The only additional 
titles which I should have liked to see 
mentioned are W. Koerte, Die Wieder- 
aufnahme romanischer Bauformen in der 
niederlaendischen und deutschen Malerei 
des 15. and 16. Jahrhunderts, Wolfen- 
buettel, 1930 for the Van der Paele Ma- 
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donna, and A. Goldschmidt's article in 
Zeitschrift fuer Bildende Kunst, v. 26, 
1915 as well as K. Oettinger’s Das Raet- 
sel der Kunst des Hugo van der Goes, 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlun- 
gen in Wien, Vienna, 1938, p. 43 for 
Hugo's Death of the Virgin.) The au- 
thors most commonly adhered to (in one 
case even to the extent of taking over a 
printing error) are Weale and Fried- 
laender and this is as should be: without 
the researches of these men the very 
undertaking of the Corpus would have 
been much more difficult. 

Most welcome, too, is the re-printing, 
in extenso, of important documentary 
texts; many of them were first published 
in magazines which to most students are 
inaccessible today, such as Beffroi. It is 
a pity that in one instance—perhaps be- 
cause of the length of the pieces in- 
volved, the authors cut out sections which 
are of considerable interest. On p. 25, 
toward the end of document 1, the im- 
portant passage is missing in which the 
family reserved to itself the right to 
retake the picture, and to give it to 
another church or monastery, if the con- 
ditions under which it was given were 
not adhered to (Weale p. 297)—a pas- 
sage which actually contains the clue for 
the events which took place in 1606 and 
1607. In document 2 (which is taken 
from pages 284-286, not 230-231 of the 
Beffroi of 1863) the section has been cut 
which mentions that the last anniversary 
was celebrated on Jan. 29, 1525 and that 
for a short while it had been taken up 
again in 1606—probably to forestall the 
claims of Jean de Trompes. The interest- 
ing case ends with another document, re- 
ported by Weale (p. 287) but not in- 
cluded here at all, to wit that the “‘Clercs 
assermentés du Tribunal” decided to dis- 
continue the anniversaries and to let Jean 
de Trompes sue them, if he so decided. 
(It certainly can not be said that the 
anniversaries were not mentioned after 
1526 (p. 22).). I have gone into this case 
in detail to strengthen my plea that in 
future volumes all documentary evidence 
be included, without any cuts. 


Finally, for the benefit of a second 
edition, or of an “Errata”-sheet, as well 
as for the—I hope—many students who 
will make the Corpus their standard ref- 
erence work for early Flemish paintings, 
I should like to pass on a few minor 
corrections and additions: Page 21, 11th 
line: read 277 (not 186); same page, 
17th line: read “avant le 12 Novembre” 
(not “le 12 Novembre’); p. 22, 13th- 
14th line: read Weale’ (not Weale*); 
p. 42, last line: The painting by Provost 
was again listed by Friedlaender, v.IX, 
no. 73; p. 43, Viérge en buste, Milan, 
Ancienne coll. Aldo Noseda: This is 
probably one of two versions which 
Friedlaender lists (vol. XI, no. 261, giv- 
ing the measurements as 30 x 22 cm. and 
38 x 29 cm.; same page, Viérge (Juscu 
aux genoux. . . .): This painting meas- 
ures 115 x 86 cm. and is listed and re- 
produced in Friedlaender’s vol. XI, no. 
192 (Pl. LX XI); it came from the coll. 
James Simon (not Simson); same page, 
Chanoine van der Paele (téte) dans la 
messe de St. Gregoire: This picture is on 
wood and is listed in Friedlaender’s vol. 
XI, no. 201, where it is correctly said 
that the head is taken from the Man with 
Pink; same page, St. Donatien: the pic- 
ture is on wood, measuring 43 x 35 cm. 
It is the wing of a diptych rather than 
of a triptych, cf. Friedlaender vol. VIII, 
no. 5. This painting, by the way, is not a 
copy after Jan van Eyck at all and hence 
only inconographically related to the 
same Saint in the van der Paele Ma- 
donna; p. 52, first line: is it really cor- 
rect to call Hugo's illness “folie”? P. 70, 
sub 1923: read Ernst Gall (not Ernst 
Pall). 

Jutius §. HELD 
Barnard College 


Myrtle Cheney Murdock, Constantino 
Brumidi: Michelangelo of the United 
States Capitol, xvi + 111 pp., 42 ill. 
(13 in color), Washington: Monu- 
mental Press, 1950. $10.00. 

Since few decorative programs in the 
history of American art have approached, 
in size alone, Brumidi’s fresco and mural 
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work in the national Capitol, an account 
of the artist's life and art could not fail 
to find a welcome among students of 
American subjects. Dr. Murdock, moti- 
vated by piety and patriotism, has un- 
covered many obscure and interesting 
facts about this long-forgotten painter 
which she presents in a brief biographical 
text, a list of his paintings, a complete 
docket cf vouchers for payments between 
1855 and 1880, and a bibliography which 
includes several out-of-the-way items. For 
these and for the generous photographs, 
including the first ever taken in color of 
the huge fresco over the Rotunda, the 
scholar must be truly grateful. 

Since Dr. Murdock lays no claim as 
artist or as critic, there can be no quarrel 
with her conscientiously antiquarian text. 
Her intention was to restore to honor the 
industry and devotion of this refugee 
from Italian papal politics who so pas- 
sionately loved America that he signed 
his work immediately upon his naturali- 
zation as “Citizen of the U.S.” But the 
antiquarian reader must be warned that 
Brumidi can be compared with Michel- 
angelo only because he labored so long 
at his frescoes, and because, in Matthew 
Brady's fine photograph reproduced as 
the frontispiece, he looked astonishingly 
like his predecessor. His own style seems 
desperately pedestrian, even at the lowest 
level of mid-nineteenth-century mural 
painting. His compositions include every 
cliché of Italian academic art from 
Raphael on, most curiously imposed upon 
American subjects and allegorical themes. 
However bright and cheerful the total 
effect may still appear, such painting 
surely does not deserve the frequent epi- 
thet of “exquisite.” 

Such a volume is most useful for the 
questions it raises and for the curiosity it 
may provoke to urge some future scholar 
further. It will be good to learn just how 
Brumidi came to be employed by Captain 
Meigs, and why, in the face of much 
perspicacious criticism, he was allowed to 
continue. And although the critic may 
despair of his talent, the iconographer 
and historian will find some profit in dis- 


covering the sources (Trumbull and Van- 
derlyn are mentioned, but there must be 
more), for his awkward configurations of 
American history. From many points of 
view, but least of all from that of quality, 
Brumidi must be accounted for in the 
history of our public art. Dr. Murdock 
deserves due credit for calling our atten- 
tion to him. 

GEORGE HEARD HAMILTON 

Yale University 


Talbot Hamlin, ed., Forms and Func- 
tions of Twentieth-Century Architec- 
ture, intro. by Leopold Arnaud, 4 vols., 
I, li + 750 pp., 710 ill.; Il, xlii + 
638 pp., 709 ill.; III, xlix + 931 pp., 
629 ill.; IV, xlv + 946 pp., 588 ill. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. $75.00. 

Professor Leopold Arnaud, Dean of 
the School of Architecture of Columbia 
University, under whose auspices this 
monumental work was published, ex- 
plains in the Introduction that it is in- 
tended to take the place of the now out- 
moded four volume book by Julien Gua- 
det, Elements et theorie de Il’ architecture. 
That work consisted of and promulgated 
the architectural doctrine of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of the time. Like the institu- 
tion, the book, and the course of lectures 
in which it was first conceived, enjoyed 
their greatest international renown and 
influence during the generation preced- 
ing the First World War. Its present 
American successor is beautifully printed 
and bound, richly illustrated with plans, 
diagrams and photographs—although not 
always legibly laid out—and contains an 
enormous amount of information of tech 
nical and esthetic nature. Like its French 
predecessor it is primarily directed to 
students of architectural schools and to 
architects. The first two volumes were 
written almost entirely and very lucidly 
by the editor and deal respectively with 
the elements of construction and the es- 
thetic organization oi different types of 
buildings. The last two volumes are de- 
voted to fifty-one brief chapters, each 
dealing with a particular type of building 
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or a special socio-architectural problem, 
and written by various specialists— 
mostly practicing architects. 

Considering the fact that the editor 
and most of the contributors were trained 
in American architectural schools then 
affiliated with the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and that the book is intended in a sense 
to bring Guadet up-to-date, it was in- 
evitable that the new book would be 
strongly colored by the old. Likewise the 
title Forms and Functions of Twentieth- 
Century Architecture, implies all forms, 
functions and styles current in the present 
period and not merely “modern” archi- 
tecture which would be more restrictive. 
The authors are all sympathetic—to a 
greater or lesser extent—to modern archi- 
tecture and prefer to see it not as a radical 
departure from the past but as having 
naturally grown out of the same princi- 
ples as the great architecture of the clas- 
sical and medieval periods. Consequently 
a great deal of space is given to repre- 
sentatives of older forms as forerunners 
of the twentieth century examples. In the 
section on the principles of columns, 
piers, and capitals, thirty pages are given 
to types used before the present century 
and only thirteen to those of the last fifty 
years. Similar distribution of space ob- 
tains in the chapters on vaults and re- 
lated forms or on beams, girders, etc. 
The special articles do not follow this 
pattern in all cases but whenever a build- 
ing type has had a history there is some 
historical survey. This historical and im- 
partial approach produces a_ certain 
catholicity of taste which not only leads 
to the selection of contemporary repre- 
sentative examples from revivalist, near- 
modern and modern phases but finds it 
possible to praise both Bacon's Lincoln 
Memorial and Le Corbusier's Stein 
House. 

Even modern architects and architec- 
tural critics who learned almost all they 
know from Wright, Gropius, Mies van 
der Rohe and Le Corbusier and other 
modern pioneers will profit considerably 
from this encyclopedic compendium. But 
they will regret that so much space was 


given to historical surveys and near- 
modern solutions and so little to modern 
works and their principles. They will 
also regret the translation of Guadet's 
chauvinism into its American equivalent 
which dictates the choice of examples in 
the special articles. Judging from the 
article on Modern Catholic Churches, the 
Perret Brothers, Dominikus Boehm, and 
other European architects of modern 
churches never existed. The article on 
Protestant churches—as if to make up for 
the absence of a historical survey of the 
Catholic church—is overwhelmed by a 
long historical summary of American 
Protestant churches but says little about 
modern Protestant examples either in the 
United States or elsewhere. Similar pref- 
erence for American examples appears in 
many other treatises of special buildings. 
Whether this preference is determined by 
the belief that the American examples 
are better suited for demonstration or the 
foreign ones avoided because of language 
difficulties is not clear. In general, the 
special chapters which deal interna- 
tionally with their subject and are not 
heavily loaded with history would seem 
to be the most useful to modern archi- 
tects. 

Despite these limitations the book will 
be a valuable addition to any college or 
architect's library for its encyclopedic in- 
formation, its mumerous illustrations 
which are not as conveniently accessible 
elsewhere, for the selective bibliography 
accompanying each chapter, and the two 
comprehensive indexes. 

Dimitri TSELOS 
University of Minnesota 


Marco Valsecchi and Umbro Apollo- 
nio, eds., Panorama dell’arte itali- 
ana 1951, viii+ 502 pp., 154 ill., 
Torino: Editori Lattes, 1952. Lire 
3000. 

Panorama 1951, a symposium of the 
arts, is both a critical review of the im- 
portant Italian art activities held in 
Italy and abroad from October, 1950, 
through September, 1951, and a selective 
collection of brief essays on Italian artists 
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and Italian art. It is an Italian version 
of an art news annual, giving a valuable 
summation of many of the major events 
as they appeared month by month. The 
volume consists of a richly varied col- 
lection of amply illustrated reviews, 
criticisms and monographs by a repre- 
sentative group of noted critics in archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
music, drama, cinema, and the belles- 
lettres, together with excerpts from a 
variety of literary works. A monthly 
record of exhibitions of Italian art held 
in Italy and in foreign countries is listed 
at the end of each chapter, with cities, 
artists, galleries, and media represented, 
providing a ready guide to those Italian 
artists active today. Also reported are the 
prizes of the month and a bibliography 
of books and articles in newspapers and 
magazines on the subject of art. Pano- 
rama 1951 is the second volume of its 
kind to appear, following the success in 
Europe of Panorama dell'arte italiana 
1950. 

Writings of considerable import are 
those on “‘La mostra delle sculture lignee 
della Campania,” ‘“Futurismo e meta- 
fisica a Zurigo,” “L’Architettura attuale 
in Italia,” “Pittura surrealista in Italia,” 
“Faulkner come Picasso,” “Caravaggio a 
Milano,” “Revisioni alla Mostra del 
Tiepolo,” “Poesia e narrativa nel 1951," 
“Tl Lampi a Trento,” “I Vecellio a Bel- 
luno,” “ “The Rake’s Progress’ di Stra- 
winsky al Festival di Venezia,” and 
“Cinema a Venezia.” 

Some of the more important mono- 
gtaphs and criticisms provide the reader 
with an intimate view of the following 
artists: poets Umberto Saba, Géngora, 
graphic artist Luigi Bartolini, painters 
Cesare Breveglieri, Atanasio Soldati, 
Carlo Carra, Arturo Tosi, Felice Caso- 
rati, Mario Mafai, Filippo De Pisis, com- 
poser Giancarlo Menotti, cinema di- 
rectors Vittorio De Sica, Roberto Rossel- 
lini, Curzio Malaparte, and sculptor Peri- 
cle Fazzini. 

Numerous items of interest are re- 
ported in the “Rubriche,” including re- 
cent research news in the history of art, 


reconstruction of artistic monuments, re- 
appraisal of fine arts losses caused ky 
World War II, proposal for a school of 
art within the structure of the Italian 
university, art history in the secondary 
schools, and notices on Caravaggio, Bene- 
detto Croce, De Chirico, Fortunato 
Depero, Donatello, Donizetti, Toscanini, 
and others. 

In Panorama 1951 unusual vitality in 
criticism is evident in various phases of 
the arts. A lively exchange of points of 
view and philosophies of art between 
critics and artists in the daily press shows 
a fresh spirit of freedom which has 
engulfed Italy since the fall of Fascism. 
The criticisms are filled with philo- 
sophic insight, an aesthetic and a human- 
istic sensitivity and understanding char- 
acteristic of a rebirth of art. In these 
criticisms is evidenced the classic educa- 
tion and that knowledge of art history 
and aesthetics which provide the back- 
ground to creative criticism. 

Panorama 195! is a clear reflection of 
a new-born republic, rediscovering con- 
tinuities with the past, seeking above all 
in its literature to proclaim its national 
pride, forcefully expressing the stark 
reality of the present, and viewing with 
anxiety its national unity. “Fuga da Tri- 
este” by P. A. Quarantotti Gambini, 
taken from his book, Primavera a Tri- 
este, is written in a direct and forceful 
style, and is truly Italian in sentiment 
and humanism. It is love of country 
impregnated with poetic feeling and 
rendered in a new realism to arouse 
men’s hearts to social consciousness. 

The selection, grouping, and illustra- 
tion of the text admirably point to a 
high performance in the art of book de- 
signing. 

The selection of writings and illustra- 
tions in architecture, however, is sur- 
prisingly limited. ““L’Architettura attuale 
in Italia’ and the scathing criticisms 
given the new palace of the “Rinascente” 
near Piazza del Duomo in Milan are 
indications that in Italy there exists a 
desire for an original and modern archi- 
tectural expression. The exhibition of 
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the work of Frank Lloyd Wright at the 
Palazzo Strozzi evoked much interest and 
praise. 

The writings on painting and sculp- 
ture direct the reader to an appreciation 
of both representational and abstract art, 
each being interpreted within the sig- 
nificant contemporary tendencies and 
Italian tradition. 

The criticisms of Giancarlo Menotti's 
opera “Il Console” and Vittorio De 
Sica’s motion picture “Miracolo a Mi- 
Jano” are examples of an understanding 
and insight into the aesthetic form of 
these arts. 

Through Panorama 1951 much of the 


fullness of Italy’s intense activity in the 
arts is felt in the vitality of Italian prose 
and poetry. Valsecchi and Apollonio 
have assigned to poetry, as Italy’s most 
prolific and expressive art, the position 
which its rich tradition demands. 
Panorama dellarte italiana 1951 

traces in a generally well-organized sym- 
posium directions of Italian art. The 
high place which is given to the art 
critic as a creative personality and the 
recognition extended to his work make 
Panorama 1951 an important addition to 
art literature. 

JOHN P. SIMONI 

Baker University 
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